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CHAPTER I. 



IN A GOVERNMENT OFFICE, 

At the period at which our tale opens — and it is not so long 
ago either — the junior clerks of a certain government depart- 
ment had plenty of leisure time on their hands, and plenty of 
imagination in their heads; so it came to pass, naturally, that 
they drew upon their imaginations for their amusement in their 
spare moments, 

" We must kill time somehow," they used to say, as they 
extended themselves upon the official chairs. 

Fortified with this axiom, they set to work to discover, in 
every possible ivay, each one more ingenious than the last, 
how time might be killed, and the horrors of their daily captivity 
alleviated. 
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Each one, as he fallowed his own inspiration, had succeeded 
unconsciously in displaying his true character, and the nature of 
his usual occupations. 

Some there were who peeled apples or sucked oranges, accord- 
ing to the season. Fully conversant with political economy, and 
persuaded that nothing ought to be lost — time, of course, excepted 
— they collected all the apple-parings and orange-skins with the 
most scrupulous care. Then, if they per- 
ceived from the window any stranger who 
was wandering about the court-yard in search 
of staircase A or B, they bombarded hira 
scientifically with the small shot they had 
provided, and chuckled in their high estate 
at the threats and fury of the person thus 
assailed. Concealed behind the curtains, 
these mischievous young men were divided 
between the enjoyment derivable from their 
school-boy tricks, and the fear of being 
discovered in the act — a contingency still more exciting than the 
joke itself. 

The continual peals of suppressed laughter and the stamping 
of feet in sheer enjoyment, were distinctly audible to any chance 
listener. Those of the clerks who had any sponing proclivities 
made bets on certain eventualities. 

" Look ! here comes a man in a white hat. Now, I'll lay you 
two to one that 1 hit him on the crown ! " 
" Done ! " 

" ni lay that he gets angry ! " 
"I'll bet you that he will not !" 

Then a great silence fell upon all; an arm was extended 
cautiously. " One, two, three ! " The missile, thrown with 
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UQerring aini, Tcboimded with a dull thud from the crown of 
the white hat. An apoplectic countenance gazed in astonish- 
ment up at the windows, and passed, in the twinkling of an eye> 
from an expression of surprise to anger, from anger to fury, 
from fury to the most absurd tokens of disappointment. 

At this supreme moment, perhaps, a footstep would be heard 
in the passage, or the movement of a chair 
in the next room. Then the sporting cha- ?^ 

lacters would rush to their chairs with mar- 
vellous rapidity, like so many startled mice 
to their holes, and their pens would be 
heard traversing the paper at a most surprising 
rate. 

As soon as the alarm had subsided, they 
looked out into the yard again with beaming 
eyes, and discussed the " shot " as warmly as 
if it were the Grand Prize of Paris itself. 

In this way the distinguished group killed 
time, and waited, without yawning more than 
ten times in the hour, the moment when they could leave, and 
disport themselves in the Tuileries pending the dinner time. 
They had not the least sense of shame, and these unprincipled 
clerks left the ofSce with their heads in the air, like honest 
men, proud of having obtained from an apple or an orange 
all that it could legitimately yield in pleasure and in culpable 
amusement. 

Some other clerks employed their leisure in pulling up arrears 
of their private correspondence. With government pens, ink, 
and paper, they indited letters, full of eloquence and sentiment, 
to beg a little patience from their " maddest " hatter or most 
imsciblc tailor. They cast themselves, metaphorically, at the feet 
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of these tradesmen, so anxious were they to continue upon that 
system they called " tick." 

But all the time that these unhappy debtors were composing 
such lugubrious epistles, they chatted freely and with the greatest 
coolness upon political and Exchange topics, or even fenced 
roughly with rulers with their opposite neighbours. There were 
also adventurous spirits amongst them who soared to almost un- 
known heights, such, for instance, as preparing coffee in a drawer, 
or cooking cutlets in a cupboard. By patience and talent, or, let us 
confess it, by the force of genius, they reached the objects of their 
ambition. Behind dusty papers, some poetically-inclined indi- 
viduals were meditating classic tragedies or romantic dramas, with 
terrible frowns when their inspiration failed, and angelic smiles 
whenever the Muse was propitious. Crotchety fellows these as a 
rule, and not much disposed to countenance the practical jokes of 
their companions. 

Some budding Molieres, under pretext of var>'ing and increasing 
their stock of knowledge of mankind in general, and modern 
society in particular, would go out and lounge, cigar in mouth, 
beneath the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, as they passed from 
one department to another. 

Nevertheless, amongst the steady ones of the establishment, for 
there were wise heads amongst these foolish ones, who frequently 
asked themselves anxiously how all this would end. 

The result was never particularly satisfactory. From time to 
time some one or other of these audacious juniors were summoned 
into the room of the under-secretary. After a few minutes* inter- 
view with that dignitary, the greatest culprits would return to 
their duties \\nth subdued mien and generally hang- dog appear- 
ance, and would refuse to acquaint their friends with the details 
of that brief audience. The next morning their desk would be 
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vacant, and a new junior would appear to occupy the vacant chair. 
Each of these violent disturbances was followed by a calm, which 
lasted about a fortnight on an average. 

It must be understood, however, that if the secretary ignored 
the many details of frolics which reached him, he had formed a 
pretty correct estimate of the abilities of the subordinates. In 
fact, the greater number of those ingenious mortals who were so 
experienced in killing time "died on the stalk," as it were, 
without ever rising to a higher grade. They became bald without 
becoming "serious," and old without steadiness. After thirty 
years, they would complain bitterly of their length of service, and 
enrol themselves in the very disrepu- 
table corps of the " unappreciated " 
and discontented. 

At each new promotion they became 
more gloomy and more sulky. They 
complained of injustice, as if justice did 
not aim at treating each one according 
to his deserts. 

These juniors held in sovereign con- 
tempt any stray official of a preceding generation. Youth is so 
foolish and so presumptuous, that none of them ever thought 
that they might themselves be the same some day as those they 
despised. 

So the juniors of the present persisted in drawing upon their 
imagination to amuse themselves in their spare moments. One 
of their most favourite pastimes was to elaborate the most foolish 
reports respecting any of the superior clerks. Every one had his 
own, of which he was not aware in the least, of course. 

The strangest of all was that concerning M. Clodion. 




CHAPTER 11. 

CLODION THE HIRSUTE. 

M. Clooion was the head of the Verified Tide Department 
lie ^^-as as bald as an c^g, with the exception of a narrow band of 
greyish hair, like a tonsure, which extended itself a little towards 
the back of the head, got less as it passed over the ears, and 
ended uiK>n the temples in two small silky curls, carefully brushed 
forward. 

Such was the indivivlual whom the clerks thought proper to 
nickname CWion the Hirsute. This coarse "chaff was so 
self-evident, that the oftu c-bovs made quite a by-word of it, and 
rcgakxl their friends thereupon accordingly. 

As for the junior clerks (I me.in anv of them who knew some- 
thing of the historj* ot France \ they found a most exquisite 
enjoyment and a most refined ple.\sure in making a comparison, 
feature for feature, gesture for gesture, between the smooth, calm, 
neat, and scrupulous ot!ici.\l and his sa\-age and uncultivated 
namesake of the dark ages. 

This riutarchian ]\arallel l^tween the two Clodions ga\-e rise to 
s\:oh grotesque images and such al^urd comparisons at every 
step that the ^x'^tically-mindevl clerk — a dull and elegiac youth — 
caught himself actiuUy in the act of smiling, 

•• There are s>^Mne d.i>*s ujK>n which life is actually supportable,* 
he said* one beautiful morning, with all his ur«ul pompctsity. 
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The comic man of the party interpreted the same thought, in a 
phtase utterly devoid of ostentation — 

" You will see that some people will kill themselves all the 
same." 

Clodion the first had a heavy weapon all notched and bloody, 
a headpiece dented by the bail of stones and blows of weapons, 




and wore a bear-skin over his shoulders. Most likely, when he 
returned from one of his wild expeditions, he behaved in a very 
free and easy manner, threw his sword into one comer, his helmet 
into another, and his bear-skin robe at the first slave that came in 
his way. 

Clodion the second possessed only an inoffensive weapon in 
the shape of a re-covered umbrella, a hat which a single blow of a 
f&x. would have reduced to a very simple fraction, and, instead of 
a bear-skin, he wore a common overcoat of an ancient pattern. 
Instead of throwing his weapons — I mean his umbrella — into a 
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corner, he placed it, with an almost paternal respect, in the 
umbrella-stand. He calculated his movements with such nicety 
that the weapon glided through the ring into the stand exacdy in 
the centre, so as to subject the silk to the least possible friction. 
The copper ferrule touched the ground softly, and the ferrule 
always appeared to be quite new. 

He removed his hat with an easy movement of the arm, and 
hung it up on the first peg on the left-hand side \nth wonderful 
dexterity. No living being could boast that he or she had ever 
seen that hat on any other peg, or upon any piece of furniture 
whatsoever. 

Clodion the first, having cast away his helmet, would shake 
back his tawny locks, which fell over his eyes ; he then would 
smooth his thick moustache with his brawny hand, and, casting 
himself carelessly upon the nearest seat, demanded something to 
drink. 

Clodion the second, having carefully hung up his hat, would 
gently arrange his hair, which had been somewhat flattened by 
the pressure of his head-gear. He would then slowly doff his 
overcoat by a series of little tugs, and hang it up by a loop 
exactly in the centre of the collar on peg No. 2. When he had 
gently smoothed out any creases by passing his hand over it 
from collar to skirt, he regarded his work with great satisfaction. 

Then, and not till then, would he seat himself upon his office- 
stool, which was covered with green leather, carefully raising his 
coat-tails as he did so. 

What disorder must have reigned supreme in the den of the 
first Clodion ; what order and neatness existed in the office of 
Clodion the second. Looking at his desk, on which every article 
had its allotted place, unthinking and superficial people would 
have said — 
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" That man must be very methodical." 

The more serious of his visitors would perceive at once that 
the arrangements were calculated to simplify the movements, and 
save the time of a thoroughly conscientious worker. 

It was for this reason that, in the little wooden pounce-bowl with 
the blue powder, the small spoon was always turned to the right, 
ready to the hand. A little to the left of the blotting-paper was a 
candle, with which M. Clodion used to seal the despatches. Upon 
the sconce was a match, only one, ready to hand, like the small 
spoon in the sand-bowl. From motives of economy, M. Clodion 
only used first-rate "vestas," as the service matches might not 
ignite immediately. 

M. Clodion's countenance was always clean-shaven, of a some- 
what lengthened cast, and rather pale. According to the taste of 
his acquaintance, this face of his was the insignificant countenance 
of a man of mere routine, who had no talent, or that of a person 
who possessed many secrets, and who did not care to take the 
world into his confidence. The junior clerks charitably inclined 
towards the former hypothesis. 

Scarcely had he seated himself, than M. Clodion would take a 
gold snuflf-box from his pocket, and slide it mysteriously beneath 
some papers at his right hand. 

It frequently happened that the office-boy by accident, or 
some of the clerks, maliciously, would disarrange his wonderful 
desk. 

M. Clodion would make no complaint on such occasions, but 
with a tight closing of the lips and the sureness of hand of a 
master who discovers and corrects an error in geography, he always 
re-arranged his surroundings. 

Arthur, the head of the office-bo)rs, was an extremely mysterious 
and reserved individual, who might be mistaken for a diplomatist 
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in disgrace. He appeared to be always resolviog in his mind all 
the most important questions of the day ; but in reality be was 
occupied in studying how he could avoid committiDg himself in 
any way, and turn to the best advantage the important question 
of "tips" and Christmas-boxes. 

When the other messengers exercised their wit at the expense 
of Clodion the Hirsute, he only deigned to smile condescendingly, 
but without joining in their amusement When the junior clerks 
gave rein to their fancies in regard to Clodion the first, he would 
assume a very knowing air. His diplomatic smile said cleariy, 
"The young gentlemen in other ofticcs may joke also, but none 
can joke as our gentlemen do \ " 

\Vhcn he was in the society of a trusted friend, and if the 
conversation turned upon M. Clodion, he would take off his 
velvet skull-cap (always a forerunner of an expression of confi- 
dence this), and say in an undertone — 

" The young gentlemen ha\'e plenty of fun in them ; but ie — he 
is a good man. I know he is." Then he would add in a 
whisper, "suppose he is a little 'cracked' — suppose he is very 
eccentric, what of that ? Tut, tut I " 

As a climax, he would then replace liis skull-cap on his head, 
anrl put his fore-fingers to his lips. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE SMALL-TALK OF A PRACTICAL JOKER REGARDING 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The junior clerks had extracted from the legend of Clodion 
the Hirsute all the entertainment it was capable of yielding, so 
they looked about for some other subject whereon to whet their 
wits. Unfortunately, at this juncture the arrival of a new prin- 
cipal of the department had, without curtailing their leisure, put 
an end to their favourite amusement 

This new comer was so vigilant that no one could stir without 
meeting him, and so severe that he would never wink at any 
breach of discipline. 

The sporting men did not dare to bet The loungers appeared 
to be glued to their chairs ; the poetically-inclined rhymed no longer. 
The newly-appointed principal had banished the Muses effec- 
tually. The young men began to exchange melancholy glances, 
some of them even spoke of enlisting, when an unexpected dis- 
covery gave rein to their imaginations, which had been impatiently 
" champing the bit " of expectation. 

Somebody discovered one day that Clodion the Hirsute's 
Christian name was Placide. 

" He is called Placide, and he never mentioned it ! " exclaimed 
one of the sporting clique with comic indignation, who had been 
rendered irritable and quarrelsome by forced inaction. What 
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knavery ! what power of dissimulation the fellow possesses ! I 
will pay him out for that." 

** How blind we were not to find that out ; we only saw him 
caressing his curls." sighed the unappreciated poet, who, since the 
arrival of the new chief, had become somewhat sound. Then he 
continued, in that dogmatic tone of the school to which he 
boasted he belonged, " It is quite clear that the man ought to 
bear the name as the name fits the man." 

After the solemn declaration there was a moment's silence. 
From an obscure corner in which the would-be song-writer occu- 
pied came a high-pitched voice, with an accent of respectful 
tenderness in which one could easily distinguish the derisive 
mocker)' of the sj)eaker as he pronounced these words — 

'* Uncle Placide!" 

" Why * uncle ' ?" asked the irritable gambler. 

"Because," replied the other in his usual tone, "simply because 
'he has the head of an uncle ! " 

" What nonsense," muttered the unappreciated poet. 

" Nonsense, you call it ! Oh, indeed. Your highness uses 
some big words, which it appears to me you have not previously 
weighed. If, instead of dreaming, and gaping, and trying to 
make halting verses, your highness had studied as I have" (here 
lie tai)ped his chest) ** the wonderful mysteries of the human 
physiognomy, you would blush for what you said. Yes, blush ; 
for what you said only proves your exceeding shallowness 
and your horrible ignorance. Scowl as you like, you will not 
hinder me from proclaiming, for the instruction of the mortals 
here present." 

(" Oh, that's a long sentence. I must take breath, if you 
please.'*) 

**In fine, each of us brings into the world the head and 
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face suitable for a part which, nevertheless, we may never fill. 
This must be stated as a matter of oratorical precaution for those 
amongst you, gentlemen, who may have cause to find fault with 
your brain or with your station. Give me your attention and 
prepare your minds, for I am going to bring to light truths which 




will make you jump off your ill-stuffed chairs. You, Scnars, for- 
instance ; you, a romantic poet of tlie dismal and suicidal school ; 
you, who have enveloped yourself in the cloak of lugubrious and 
truculent sort — truculent is scarcely the word, but it rounds the 
sentence ; you, who have so studiously shaved your temples, so 
as to delude people that you possess a naturally high forehead, 
and who lets your hair grow long, leonine fashion, on your neck 
— is not 'leonine' a well-chosen term, eh? You have not got 
the head of a ' walking gentleman.' 

" The peals of approving laughter I hear prove that I have 
judged you rightly, and your frowns clearly indicate that I have 
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touched you on the sore point I am truly sorry, but * Amicus 
FiatOf magna est Veritas^ I am sincerely attached to Sonars, but 
tnith is even dearer to me. Truth, gentlemen, is above all 
frowns, even were the frowns as Olympian as yours are the 
reverse, friend Sonars. If you were my own brother, I could 
only give you a choice between a ' walking gentleman ' on the 
stage and a superintendent in a large warehouse. You have no 
other alternative ; science leaves you none ; so choose." 

The unappreciated one merely shrugged his shoulders dis- 
dainfully, and commenced to copy some document or other with 
a stumpy pen. All this time suppressed laughter was plainly 
audible in the room. 

Suddenly the laughter was hushed as the door was opened, but 
it broke out again when it was seen that the new arrival was one of 
the same ** set,'* attached to another office. He carried some 
papers under his arm and a pen behind his ear ; he indulged in 
that peculiar closing of the eyelids affected by short-sighted 
people who do not wear glasses ; his air was at once sly and 
wondering ; he wore a coat of a fashionable cut. 

" Here is Lindot. Bravo, Lindot ! " Such was the welcome 
bestowed upon him from all sides. Lindot seemed somewhat 
disconcerted. A voice, addressing the " lecturer," asked what he 
thought of Lindot's head. 

" Scientifically speaking," replied the person addressed in a 
deep voice, " we, the undersigned, declare that Lindot possesses 
the head of a poor relation ! Don't be annoyed, Lindot ; don't 
give the muscles of your face that hideous expression. I will 
tell you all about it in journalistic parlance just to punish you. 
We do not deal in personalities here ; we only state facts, sir, in 
support of our scientific assertions. But I must beg your at- 
tention to one point ; we do not say you arc poor, though, after 
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all, that would be no affront in the society of gentlemen who are 
all as poor as church mice. Eh, who is that speaking over 
there ? Is it you, Guespereau ? You are not as poor as a church 
mouse, you say? All right, the amendment is adopted. But to 
punish you for having interrupted me, I will inform you, paren- 
thetically, that you have the head of a * heavy father.' 

" Excuse me one moment, Lindot, I will tell him his position, 
and come back to you shortly. Yes, friend Guespereau, with 
your smooth and rosy cheeks, you have, nevertheless, all the 
appearance of the * heavy father.' What will it be, then, when the 
troubles of life shall have thinned your hair, lined your face, and 
shrivelled up your skin ? What will it be when time shall have 
brought forward those whiskers, for which you diligently searcli 
every morning, and frequently during the day, in a t^vopenny 
looking-glass, when you think no one is looking at you ? Those 
mutton-chop whiskers you are so anxious for will come only too 
soon ; and then for your whole life, whatever you may say, do, or 
become, people will turn round, and will say compassionately, 
* He has got the head of a " heavy father." ' I have spoken, and 
I will never contradict myself." 

Then turning suddenly to Lindot, who was blinking his eyes 
and cowering as if under the dread of receiving a blow — 

" No, Lindot," he said, changing his oratorical tone for a more 
dogmatic utterance, " science does not say that you are poor. 
How could she when she knows nothing about it? She will 
allow you to be a millionnaire if you like. All that science affirms 
is that you have the head of a poor relation." 

" That's settled," replied Lindot, dryly. " But will you allow 
me one question ? " 

" Ten if you like." 

" I suppo.*;e you look in tlie glass sometimes ? " 
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" Occasionally." 

'* Well, then, can you tell me what sort of a head your own 
is ? " 

I!vcr>'onc laughed, except the "walking gentleman," who 
compressed his lips, and listened for more. But if the audience 
hoped to see the joker embarrassed, the audience was dis- 
ap[)ointcd. 

Clas|)ing his hands upon his forehead, in a manner which 
theatrically would indicate that he had reached the limit of 
despair, the " comic man " of the office heaved three deep sighs, 
and sobbed three several times, and, after a pause, exclaimed in 
trembling tones — 

" It must be told then — the dire secret must out? Yes, I have 

looked at my head — yes, I have studied it—it is " Then 

he rolled his eyes about, and murmured in a voice broken with 
emotion, ** It is the head of an unfortunate godfather/' He then 
drop|)cd into a chair, and his whole body was agitated by 
pretended shudderings. 

•* Ciodfather it ought to be," said the poet, in a subdued tone, 
" for it appears that you are in the habit of calling people names. 
lUit why unfortunate." 

•* You ask why I** exclaimed the unfortunate one, jumping up so 
suddenly that the poet seized the ruler to defend himself. *' He 
asks why ! '* He extended his anus, and i)retended to settle his 
gown upon his shoulders, after the manner of counsel when they 
are preparing a great etTect ! He then resumed, " My Lords, was 
there ever such an unlucky godfather upon this earth? I have a 
number of godchildren, who are the objects of my care, and they 
\mgratefully turn against me. The walking gentleman, yonder, 
devtUes me to the infernal gods, and addresses me in a sneering 
manner— Serpent. The hea\T father gazes at me with angry eyes. 
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The poor relation takes advantage of my innocence and candour, 

to embarrass mc cruelly. Uncle Placide only '' 

At that moment the poor relation received a blow in the back 
from the opening door, and jumped two paces away as briskly as 
a startled hare. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTORY OF UNCLE PLACIDE. 

UscLE Placide himself, astonished at the resistance he met 
with, pushed the door violently, and made his appearance, papers 
in hand. If instead of hh honest face the head of Medusa had 




appeared it could not have created a greater sensation. The 
" poor relation " slunk away with the " head of a business man," 
badly assumed. Each of the others made praiseworthy but utterly 
vain attempts to assume the heads of men who had been assi- 
duously writing all the time. The " comic man " himself rather 
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suspected that Uncle Placide had been listening at the door, and 
could only fall back upon cutting a pencil, but so badly did he 
point it that he scarcely succeeded in cutting it into the shape of 
a whistle. 

In the midst of a death-like silence, M. Clodion walked straight 
up to the " speaker's " desk, said two words to him, in an under- 
tone, placed before him the paper he carried in his hand, and re- 
tired, pulling his side curls as he went, in order to keep himself 
from laughing. 

As soon as M. Clodion had closed the door, the unlucky god- 
father roused himself, and brandishing the document which his 
superior had given him, continued to hold forth in the same tone, 
as if he had never been interrupted : — 

" Uncle Placide, alone, my Lords, remained when everyone haa 
abandoned me. But, henceforth, my misfortune will exceed even 
my anticipation ! Uncle Placide, himself, has dealt me the mortal 
blow ! " Here came a most dramatic pause, and the unsophisti- 
cated ones of the party almost began to think 
that Unde Placide had broken the slender ties 
which boimd the unfortunate godfather to the 
Civil Service. 

The object of their commiseration enjoyed 
their surprise thoroughly. He then drew out 
his watch, coolly looked at the time, replaced 
it, sajring, in a lamentable voice, " It is twelve 
o'clock, gentlemen. (At least it is either five 
minutes to twelve, or a quarter past, this 
warming-pan of mine is not to be trusted — it 
only cost twenty-seven francs.) Let us call it 
noon. Between the present and that blessed time when we shall 
leave here there are four hours, if I mistake not Well, then, in 

c 2 
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those four hours, Uncle Placide — ought I not rather to say that 
tyrant ?— expects me to copy these two pages — just half a page 
an hour I " 

A groan of horror burst from the assembly. 

The " comic man " continued, " I am persuaded that in this 
dark business there is some tremendous mistake. If such things 
are to be repeated, I will hand in my resignation, and the govern- 
ment may get over that, if it can I In any case, my Lords, you will 
notice that these things only happen to me. May it then please 
the court to permit me to affix the term unfortunate to the title of 
godfather, which no one contests." 

The court began to laugh, all except two or three judges, whom 
the counsel had maligned, and the plaintiff was authorized to adopt 
the title " unfortunate," as he had requested. At the same time, 
Clodion the Hirsute, who had not preferred any request at all, did 
not the less retain his title of Uncle Placide. The court con- 
demned him by default. 

These young men at once started upon a new scent, and made 
a common depository of all their observations upon Uncle Placide. 
Like a snowball, which increases as you roll it, they had built up 
an entirely new fiction — namely, that *' he had never been young, 
and never would be old." His official career had never had a 
beginning, and would never have an end. His pepper-and-salt 
trousers which he wore in summer, the black ones he wore in 
the autumn ; his great coat that he donned in winter, like himself 
had never been new, and would never become old. 

One clerk who was fond of his bed and who many times had 
been detected in the act of coming in late, had added a new clause 
to the tradition. He declared that he had it on good authority 
that Uncle Placide got up at midnight to wind up the clock on the 
Exchange ! 
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One day Uncle Placide found some verses which the unappre- 
ciated poet had left between the leaves of an official document 
He had made no remark, but had merely returned the mj^sterpiece 
with jesting good-nature. 

Nettled by the remembrance of this mortal injury, the "poet" 
had for a long time brooded upon his revenge, and one day he 
broke the threatening silence he had so long maintained 

The clerks were amusing themselves with a little game they 
called " definitions." Everyone having put forward a definition of 
Uncle Placide, the poet rose like one inspired and spoke like a 
book, so full was he of his subject. 

According to him, Uncle Placide was not a man in the true 
sense of the term (of course not, for he had looked coldly upon 
the verses of the poet), he was simply a vertebrated being, cold- 
blooded and breathing by means of gills, to whom Nature, by 
some singular freak, had given the semblance of a human creature. 
In his office he was an automaton, in his leisure hours he turned 
napkin rings and reared canaries. On holidays he played loto 
with other vertebrated and cold-blooded animals like himself, who 
also breathed through gills. He went to bed at nine o'clock 
exactly, with a pan of hot water for his feet, and his head enve- 
loped in a night-cap. If he ever dreamed, which was by no 
means certain, he must dream of official papers, blotting-pads, 
bottles of ink, red tape, and quill pens. Another clerk, much 
given to conoeing, had discovered a way at once ingenious and 
simple, to obtain the necessary leave to go up the river in a straw 
hat and " flannels," with many other straw hats and " flannels." 
One of his friends — a printer's reader — was in the habit of sending 
him the notice of a funeral whenever the day was particularly 
propitious for canoeing. 

One day Uncle Placide said to him with an amiable smile — 
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'' Between ourselves, I think you have buried quite a sufficient 
number of aunts. It is quite impossible that you can have any 

left, unless she be an ' aunt ' such as the English 
possess.* Look here, just copy this with more 
than your usual speed. The best remedy for 
trouble is work," he added with a meaning 
smile, " so proceed ! ** 

The discomfited canoeist returned to his desk 
extremely " savage." He cast the paper down 
with a most tragical air, and swore by the gods 
that he would not copy a line, that the " Uncle** 
was a beast — a dangerous man, too, since he 
cut away the finest tendrils of family affection I 
" By Jove," said the joker of the party, "how 
can you expect him to respect the rights of relationship when 
he has no family ties himself" 

" How can you know that ? " said Lindot, who had come to 
pay a short visit to his friends. 

" That can be very quickly determined ; you have only to see 
him take off his hat and put down his umbrella, A man who has 
no family always lavishes his tenderness upon his hat and umbrella. 
This observation I owe to Aristotle — I only borrow it from him." 
" But," objected the " heavy father," ** if you through Aristotle 
know that he has no relatives, how can you affirm that he has the 
head of an uncle ? To be an uncle he must have a nephew, and 
a nephew is always the nucleus of a family." 

" Guespereau, you astonish me 1 " replied the other, coolly. 
" Must I again explain to you that a person may have the appear- 
ance of a character without actually being that character ? " 

* The **aunt*' in France is the synonjrm for pawnbroker, as "uncle" is in 
England. 
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"And then," added a logical clerk, "does not someone say 
that everybody's friend is no one's friend ? Clodion, being every- 
body's uncle, can be nobody's uncle ; therefore, he can have no 
nephew, and consequently, no family. Q. E, Z>." 

" That is clear," cried the clerks in chorus. 

Each of these gentlemen had now contracted the habit of fami- 
liarly speaking of the chief of the department as " my imcle," not 
only " uncle." 

Unfortunately, they destroyed the harmony of this appellation 
by the horribly familiar tone of its employment. They treated 
M. Clodion much as they did the marble chimney-piece. Each 
one spoke of it as his own, although, in fact, it belonged to no 
one in particular. 

Since Uncle Placide had no family, these young gentlemen 
began to wonder why he saved his money in such a way. You 
would scarcely have gathered the information that he saved his 
money and that he was a miser simply because it was known that 
he did not like waste. 

" Why do you employ two wafers where one would suffice," he 
said one day, in a tone of gentle re- 
proof. "There are no such things 
as little economies practised here, 
gentlemen, I see. But a very little 
waste frequently repeated, will eventu- 
ally prove a large deficit" 

According to some, he hid his 
savings in his mattress; according 
to others, he had hopes of buying a hundred acres of land in 
which he would sow sunflowers, and watch them growing on 
Sundays. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT UNXLE PLACIDE. 

Despite the report concerning him, Uncle Placide had once 
been young — so young, indeed, that creditable witnesses had 
declared that he had been seen quite a Hop-o'-My-Thumb, with a 
little pale face about as large as your fist His nurse, a cunning 
Burgundian and of a somewhat passionate temper, used to call him 
an angel before witnesses, and slap him ignominiously in pri\'ate 
life, in order to inculcate at the earliest possible moment, neces- 
sary habits of obedience and self-respect. 

His grandfather, a little old gentleman who had seen Louis XV., 
declared many times — as all grandfathers do — that his gmndson 
was a most remarkable child — but he quite forgot to add in what 
manner and why his grandson was remarkable. 

But he certainly displayed a curious repugnance to conform to 
certain time-honoured methods of feeding, and also as to the 
manner of cutting his teeth. In this latter operation he uttered 
loud cries, and did not make uj) his mind upon the subject for a 
long time. But so soon as he had come to the proper conclusion, 
he set about cutting teeth at a tremendous rate. Then he fool- 
ishly regarded all these teeth as his own personal property, and 
displayed a very great objection to having them removed by the 
dentist, not\vithstanding that worthy's most insinuating eloquence^ 
backed up by a new pair of forceps, too 
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He was first " put into trousers " about the period when the 
Restoration was approaching its termination ; at that period when 
little boys were enveloped in such wonderful collars, which were 
as thick and quite as inconvenient as a cabbage leaf would have 
been ; at that period when little boys were imprisoned within 
such terribly tight vests and so stiffly set up, that it seemed as if 
they had been clothed by some tailor who was the declared oppo- 
nent of all childish grace and activity. But youth is agile and 
supple, elastic and " springy," so notwithstanding the tailor, the 
little boys of those days managed to amuse themselves somehow ; 
could run and jump, just as boys do now, in spite of all their 
starched and buckram clothing. 

The little Placide, at the time we speak of, was about as high 
as the table, and though always cheerful, was never noisy. He 
could run and jump, but he never ran very fast nor jumped very 
high. He played leap-frog too, but he played it without any of 
those demonstrations of activity which are the delight of turbulent 
boys. He played with other children because he was neither 
taciturn nor surly, but he played quietly because he was naturally 
timid and reserved. 

After a time " little Placide " became a collegian, and studied 
at the Charlemagne College. He was put into the Grelart board- 
ing-house, one of the oldest and most sombre of all the houses. 
The pupils in this house played their various games at the bottom 
of a species of pit, which was termed a yard, under the shade of 
some old gloomy walls, surmounted by a strange colonnade of 
old chimney-pots of a morose and gruesome aspect. In that 
place the collegian first read " Robinson Crusoe ; " while his 
companions, who were of a more noisy disposition, jumped 
about the bottom of " the pit," and made the old gloomy walls 
and morose chimney-pots ring with their shouts. 
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There is a wonderful charm and a most powerful attraction to 
the boyish mind in the perusal of " Robinson Crusoe " — a charm 
that bewitches every boy, no matter what his character may be. 
The fiction is so life-like, so real, that it exercises a fascination 
over adventurous spirits, and impels them to action and to distant 
expeditions. It makes the dullest imagination active, and the 
most timid feel a passion for adventure, or at least for books of 
adventure. 

But not for a moment did the modest Placide think of being a 
Robinson Crusoe, yet he read and re-read the book till he nearly 
knew it by heart Aften^ards he sought other and similar narra- 
tives, devoured the voluminous collection of La Harpe, and 
followed his heroes on the maps, till in time, without being aware 
of it, he became so strong in geography that he fairly astonished 
his masters. 

What anxious thought this bias of Placide's gave rise to in the 
busy brain of old M. Grelart, the superintendent. When he was 
going upstairs, when he paced his study, when he came out into 
the yard, skull-cap on head, looking like the profile of a cabman 
in his great-coat with its seven collars, the same idea pursued him. 
He would ?i\ his gaze upon Placide with a half-benevolent, half- 
provoked expression, and mutter amid the folds of his great neck- 
cloth— 

" Curious lad that ! to go in so strongly for geography instead 
of distinguishing himself in Latin or Greek, and all the time he 
knows very well that he can get no prize for geography alone. 
One has not even the satisfaction of being angry with him ; he 
does his best, poor boy. What a curious lad he is, to be sure ! " 

One day M. Grelart, who was a regular " humanist," was read- 
ing the " Georgics " by the fire. He was nodding his head in 
time to the rhythm of the verses, and beating out the measure with 
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his right hand. Suddenly he turned in his great arm-chair, 
pushed his spectacles up on his forehead, closed his eyes, folded 
bis arms across his chest, and ruminated in silence upon the en- 
joyments of a humanist He had been reading in detail the 
ingenious description of the process of grafting. He amused 
himself by imagining the surprise of the unsuspecting apple-tree, 
which goes to sleep in the winter an apple-tree, and which wakes 
up in the spring to find itself a pear-tree, with the leaves of a 
pear, the flowers of a pear — in a word, a pear-tree to all intents 
and purposes. M. Grelart smiled at this " catch," and murmured 
the famous verse — 



'* Miraturque novas frond es et non sua poma. 



♦> 



Then, having relished it in Latin, he commented upon it in 
French. 

" Poor apple-tree ! Fancy it exclaiming, * Eh 1 where are my 
leaves? What fruit is this that I have got now?'" And M. 
Grelart smiled as he lay back in his chair, his spectacles on his 
forehead and his eyes closed. 

But suddenly his smile passed away, he trembled slightly, and 
his spectacles losing their equilibrium, fell down upon his nose 
again. A painful thought had flashed across the soft clouds of 
reverie in which he had wrapped himself, and had disturbed the 
calm heaven of his imagination. 

Why might he not apply the system of grafting to the minds of 
his pupils? Fortunate gardener — O fortunatos nimiuml — when 
pears are in demand, he can make them of the first quality by 
grafting them upon the vigorous stem and sap of an apple-tree. 
This imfortunate sap of geography, which is ascending and 
descending in that young tree named Placide, surely can be 
made use of by means of some intellectual grafting, for the 
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purpose of producing such golden fruit as a Latin or a Greek 
prize I 

The charm was broken. M. Grelart closed his Virgil quickly, 
and applied himself to the prosaic employment of checking trades- 
men's accounts. 

As this superintendent of a boarding-house was a good man, 
he did his best to conceal his disappointment, and not to harbour 
any feeling against Placide ; but as he was also a practical man, 
he got all the benefit he could extract out of his geographical 
apple for the glory of his house. 

Poor Placide ! he was exhibited to parents as if he were some 
extraordinary animal, and when M. Grelart had people to dine 
witli him the lad was bidden to dessert. As a rule, parents found 
that this extraordinary geographical curiosity was very much 
like a sheep. But M. Grelart's guests, when they had dined 
well, and felt in that blissful condition which supervenes upon a 
good dinner, were disposed to be very indulgent, and were much 
astonished at the geographers sho\^ing their appreciation by fre- 
quent nods, and finally predicting for the pupil a very great 
destiny indeed. 

When the boy had retired, M. Grelart, nodding his head several 
times, would always say — 

" Who knows, we may have in him a traveller, perhaps, one of 
those men who are at once modest and illustrious, and who do 
honour to their country and to the establishment at which they 
imbibed the first principles of scientific education." 

** He has all the appearance of it ! " the guests would exclaim, 
and then they would converse of other topics. But in his own 
mind, and notwithstanding all he said to his guests, M. Grelart 
had his doubts respecting the brilliant future in store for 
Placide. 
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His companions, better judges than M. Grelart's guests, seeing 
that they lived with Placide, and that the " wholesome and 
abundant food ** of the boarding-house left their heads clearer and 
their judgment more discriminating than those gentlemen, did 
not agree with their verdict All geographer as he was, Placide 
did not strike them as a " prodigy ; " he was merely an obscure 
pupil. 

So the boys, out of pure mischief, pretended to entertain a 
great contempt for this patient and steady worker. They betted 
on his success or failure, not upon his work. Between two boys 
of the same capacity they always accorded the preference to 
him who had accomplished his task with the less apparent 
effort. Placide worked on steadily, but never got beyond a 
respectable mediocrity ; he had gained the ignominious title of a 
" Sap," so his homely reputation for geography had not placed 
him in a very high position either in the college or the boarding- 
house. 

From the very day of his entrance at the college he had been 
nicknamed " Old Father Tranquil," in consequence of his perfect 
equality of temper. 

But he lost this title toward the middle of the third term. One 
day, as he was walking quietly with one of his "chums," he 
stopped suddenly in his conversation, became white as a sheet, 

and hurried across the yard. Then ensued a scene unmatched in 
the annals of Gr^lart— one of*those improvised and dramatic 
occurrences which upset public opinion at a blow, and reveals 
character where none had suspected its existence. 

A big boy was coolly torturing a small inoffensive lad, by 
rubbing his head violently against the rough bark of one of the 
trees in the yard. 

The big boy was frightened at perceiving suddenly, within two 
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feet of him, Placide's face," flushed with anger and honest indig- 
nation. Placide was much the shorter and weaker boy, but some- 
how all the spectators felt that he was capable of canying out 
his evident intention. 

" Coward ! " cried he, his voice trembling with excitement, 
" you miserable coward ! to bully a little boy like that/' 

The big boy was actually afraid of Placide's looks ; he acknow- 
ledged a force superior to fisticuffs, and permitted the boy to 
escape from his clutches. After a vain attempt to meet Placide's 
honest eyes as firmly, the bully slunk away defeated, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

As for Placide himself, more astonished than pleased at the 
applause of his companions, he understood nothing of the excite- 
ment he had caused ; he only knew that he could not tolerate 
such bullying as that. 

So ihe collegians came to understand that his evenness of 
temper was not attributable to indifference, but that he possessed 
one of those superior minds which know how to do and dare for 
the sake of justice. His constitutional timidity enhanced the 
merit of the achievement tenfold. 

Up to that time he had been considered "a decent sort of 
fellow," but from that day forth he was hailed as "a first-rate 
fellow." In school language, such a title, accompanied by a 
certain indescribable nod of the head has all the weight of the 
higher-class expression, " a man ^f honour ! " 

So you see that on two points the young government clerks 
were greatly deceived in estimating the character of " Uncle 
Placide." 

(i) He was not merely " a vertebrated animal with cold blood, 
breathing by means of gills," but a vertebrated animal with warm 
blood, breathing by lungs. The big bully had found that out. 
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(3) He had been young, and, according to all appearance, he 
vould grow old (if he lived long enough), as we are all destined 
to do, whether or not we liappcn to be attached to the Depart- 
ment of Verified Titles, or any similar office. 




CHAPTER VI. 

EMBARRASSMENT OF PLACIDE. — HE MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE 

OF ALPHONSO THE BARBER. 

When Placide had quitted his boarding-house in the college 
and passed his examinations, and had in his pocket, so to speak, 
his degree of B.A., he felt somewhat nervous at the prospect 
opening before him, the great void of the world lay in front 

What was he to do ? what would become of him ? Had he 
been of a less nervous temperament, he might have become one 
of those illustrious travellers who are an " honour to their country 
and to the university at which they have studied." His parents 
were rich people ; he himself possessed a very nice little fortune, 
which had been left to him by his godfather. He was passion- 
ately fond of travelling ; he had energy sufficient to carry him 
through danger and to sustain fatigue ; but he was troubled at the 
very idea of making the preparations necessary to undertake a 
journey, of obtaining information respecting foreign lands, and of 
discussing items ynih hotel-keepers. He was afraid of appearing 
ridiculous 1 

He was more particularly afraid of the continual change of 
habits which travelling would entail upon him, or rather the fear 
of not having any habits at all eventually. Nature had given him 
a taste for geography, but had neglected to implant in him the 
love of change. By a strange contradiction he was very desirous 
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to see new places and things, but he detested strange places and 
faces, and the unseen alarmed him. 

That is the reason why Placide, B.A., passed the beginning of 
his vacation in mortal terror. But why should he be afraid? 
He was rich ; it was not absolutely necessary that he should 
embrace a profession ; he was under no obligation to work for his 
living. 

How many young men, both before and after Placide's time, 
have cast their diplomas to the winds, and all their care for the 
future with it, as they counted upon their father's strong box. 
Noble youths these, quite above all such dross as work and duty, 
and filled with an admirable disdain for anything that savoured of 
labour. Through a contemptuous eye-glass they glanced super- 
ciliously upon all who did not dress fashionably, who did not 
patronize a west-end coiffeur^ who did not buy cigars at the most 
expensive shops, who did not calculate the effect of a certain 
ribbon upon a "round" hat, or who did not promenade in patent- 
leather boots at the hour when it was " fashionable " to lounge 
about the streets. 

Placide possessed certain fixed and very clear notions about 
life and about the duties of life, and also respecting the obliga- 
tions we all, from the highest to the lowest, owe to our country 
and ourselves. He had imbibed these ideas with his early 
instruction, and he had become a firm and sincere Christian. 

He was very anxious to do something, and was determined to 
do something; but what? The non-appearance of any reply 
to this question made him \^Tetched, until that day when his 
mother suggested that he should study law. That would, at 
any rate, give him time to consider, and arrive at a conclusion. 
When his legal studies had finished they could make up their 
minds. 
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Mt. Clodion, senior, who never contradicted his wife, nodded 
assent ; and Flacide, happy as a reprieved criminal, embraced his 
mother, and went out dehghted beyond measure. 

You must not understand that he slid doiwi the balustrade in 
his excitement, or even tossed his cap up and cheered, or jumped 
over all the flower-beds in the garden. No, he executed none of 
these feats, but he ran lightly downstairs, humming a song popu- 
' lar at breaking-up suppers, denique tandem, etc. Finally, he walked 
up and down the garden smnging his arms, and for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, he got a wateiing-pol, and watered his litde 
sister's petunias. Every one has his own way of displaying his 
delight, and this was Placide's method. 

For about eight days he enjoyed a delicious repose ; then he 
found himself face to face with another resolution, which threw 
him back again into the former Slough of Despond. 

\\TiiIe he had been studying for his degree, Nature had been 
amusing herself in pushing out upon his cheeks, chin, and upper 
lip a kind of "fluffy" down, of no very certain tint In the midst 
of this softness there sprang up here and there isolated hairs, 
the first forerunners of a beard which pro- 
mised to be brown. Now, at the time of 
which I am wTiting, men did not wear beards ; 
they shaved their faces closely. 

"This must come off," said Placide to 
himself, as he looked with a most distressed 
expression of countenance in the toilette- 
glass one day. 

Every time he passed a barber's shop, his 
heart beat violently. Should he enter ) No: 
there the barber looked too grand, here he was too rough ; and 
in another he was too much engaged — the shop was too full — so 
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many were waiting their turn, that they would stare him (Placide) 
out of countenance meantime. Suppose there was some prac- 
tical joker amongst them who might make some unpleasant 
remarks respecting coU^ians coming to be shaved for 3 beard. 
Horror ! 

By dint of much seeking, Placide at length discovered, in one 
of the alleys which led to the quays, a small, narrow shop, as 
modest and retiring as even he could desire. It was about the size 
of a packing-case for a grand pianoforte. On the blue sign was 
inscribed the word " Alphonso," Beneath the word Alphonso 
stood Alphonso in person, in the careless and idle attitude of a 
barber who has nobody to shave. He began by stretching his 
neck, so as to penetrate the depths of the winding little alley, in 
quest of some chin to shave or some head of hair to cut Not 
seeing anybody coming, he yawned audibly, 
and retired into his "packing-case," whence 
one might have heard the most melancholy 
airs executed on an accordion by Alphonso, 
who was somewhat an inexperienced per- 
former. 

The street was so quiet, that Placide had 
every chance of escaping observation on his 
first entrance into the packing-case. 

Alphonso, although as dark as a Mulatto, 
had by no means an unprepossessing face; quite the contrary. 
Although he was deplorably fat in appearance, he was not much 
older than Placide himself. Now youth always inspires some 
sympathy and confidence in youth. Placide, therefore, decided 
to enter the shop. 

When he crossed the threshold with a beating heart, Alphonso 
was alone. Standing before the glass, his head thrown a little 
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back, he was examining a little pimple which had made its 
appearance on his chin during the night 

At the noise made by the opening door he relaxed his eye- 
brows, and assumed a most engaging manner. " A good client, 
who will pay well,*' he said to himself, as he ran his eye rapidly 
over the person of the visitor. 

Placide, on his part, discovered that Alphonso had the manner, 
the pose^ and the gestures of a bull-fighter, who had been obliged 
to retire prematurely on account of obesity. 

"Cut or shaved?" asked the bull-fighter, with a most insinuating 
smile. 

Not knowing what reply to make to this mysterious question, 
Placide passed his hand, without speaking, over his cheeks and 
chin. 

" Very good," said the bull-fighter, with great urbanity. " May 
I trouble you to sit down, sir. Excuse me, here ; take the arm- 
chair before the glass, if you please. Thank you, that will do 
nicely." 

Speaking thus with the greatest volubility, he moved about with 
an activity which was truly astonishing. 

A prisoner in the arm-chair, Placide followed all the barber's 
movements in the glass. The fat bull-fighter went hither and 
thither, skipped about, jumped from one corner of tlie packing- 
case to the other, like a dropsical bullfinch suddenly bereft of its 
senses. Placide nervously saw him turn towards a modest pile of 
napkins, which had certainly seen better days. One by one he 
saw him impatiently refold them after he had rapidly unfolded 
them. They bore too visible traces of their long service. 

Placide, without saying anything, was touched with this poverty, 
while the barber endeavoured unskilfully to lay the blame upon 
his washerwoman. " You never saw such unpunctual people as 
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washerwomen are, and mine is particularly so. I wonder when 
she will bring back those new napkins which she has had so long. 
Well, that is not business ! " he exclaimed, suddenly recovering 
his courage. Then he seized Placide, as if resolved to strangle 
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him for having looked at him in the glass. He contented him- 
self this time, however, by tying the napkin very tightly round his 
neck. 

Having accomplished this act of strangulation with the most 
astonishing dexterity, he immediately fell into a new fit of nervous 
agitation and despair Where was he to find a cloth to wipe the 
razor on ? There was no want of cloths ; one could say, in feet, 
that there was a superabundance hanging about in all directions. 
But if they were good enough for charcoal-burners and people of 
that class, they would certainly horrify gentlemen so well got up 
as his present client One by one "the bull-fighter" wrapped 
up the cloths into little balls, and thrust them into his pockets. 
He was about to vent his indignation upon the washerwoman 
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again, when fortunately he put his hand upon something pre- 

Rcntable. 

Full of new activity, he began to search about in his drawer for 
instruments — first allegro, then presto, then prestissimo. At length 
he accomplished certain rites of barbification with the fury, and 
a variety of gestures ^n^poses^ of a bull-fighter, who wished to stir 
up a more than usually apathetic bull. 

The said bull, as represented by Placide in this remarkable 
pantomime, did not put himself out of temper in the least ; but 
he more than once feared for his nose and ears, as the razor was 
flourished around his head. The barber was of the Italian school, 
and piqued himself upon his execution as much as Paganini prided 
himself upon his performance on the violin, and executed upon 
the 8imi)lc theme, "shaving," as many flourishes and variations 
us Paganini did upon the " Carnival of Venice.*' 

Nevertheless, all went well. When the bull-fighter humbly 
saluted the Inill as he begged him not to trouble himself to shut 
the door, when he politely expressed the hope that he would come 
again, the apathetic bull replied that he certainly would do so. 

And he did come constantly, for it was impossible not to come 
again. It would otherwise have been necessary to make another 
plunge into another shop ; besides, it was quite evident that he 
was expected and wanted. For nothing in the world would he 
have disap|X)inted a poor fellow with whom he had already got 
friendly. Times were hard for Alphonso at least ; the grandees 
of the district went to a more celebrated barber, and in the 
packing-case only chance customers were seen, and chance sent 
very few of them do\m that narrow street. 

Besides Placide, the only other regular client was a taciturn 
individual named Combaleuf. He t^s a tailor, probably, ia 
another narrow little street He sported large red whiskers, wore 
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a meek and humble appearance, and had altogether the air of a 
tailor who was not very well to do. Alphonso shaved him for 
nothing, because Combaleuf had given him board and lodging 
when he first came to Paris. 

For Alphonso was not a Parisian. Oh ! no, sir, he came from 
Ardfeche. 

*' Chief town, Privas," replied Placide, blushing tQ display his 
geographical attainments. 

" Precisely so, sir ! ** exclaimed Alphonso, with mingled joy and 
admiration. " You must know a great deal, sir, to have found 
that out without having been in the department." 

The door of confidence having been thus opened, Placide 
learnt that Alphonso's father had for a long time exercised at 
Privas the honourable calling of street-porter. Sometimes, after a 
friendly drinking bout, he would say he was descended from the 
Moorish kings ; but he did not particularly specify which Moorish 
king, as he ought to have done, seeing what a number of them 
have reigned in different places. 

" For my own part," said Alphonso, " I do not believe a word 
of all that history, for my father got into 
a regular huff if anyone joked him about 
it Whethe'r true or false, however, I 
can only say I don't believe it. If it be 
true, then, all I can say is, that these 
kings (Moorish kings, if you please) had 
treated my family very shabbily. They 
might have left us a littie money to assist us in business. What 
is a man without capital now-a-days ? Nothing at all, sir 3 less 
than nothing in my opinion ! " 




CHAPTER VII. 

PLACIDE CHOOSES HIS PROFESSION. 

Placide applied himself to the study of the law, with an assi- 
duity which gained him the sovereign contempt of all his fellow- 
students and the good-will of the professors. They noticed that 
he was always clean-shaven like an official personage, that he took 
copious notes, that he always traversed the same streets so as just 
to strike the Pantheon. They began by joking about him in the 
caffs in the Latin Quarter, and finished by forgettmg him alto- 
gether, and choosing another subject for their raillery. 

Upon the first occasion when Placide appeared in the packing- 
case iiith a student's portfolio under his arm, the bull-fighter's 
heart swelled mth pride. The portfolio told of the man of law, 
of something quite "the correct thing," to use Alphonso^s ex- 
pression. Besides, who could tell what a brilliant destiny might 
not lie in store for him. 

Alphonso felt his respect for his habitual client daily increasing, 
as he felt that his contempt for his occasional customers was 
gaining ground in the same proportion, he "pitched into" a 
lighterman who behaved rudely, and expelled from his shop a 
charcoal-burner who had been indulging too much before he came 
to be shaved. He carried his head in the air when he passed his 
rival's establishment, and took advantage of the solemnity of the 
special occasion to treat himself to a somewhat more extravagant 
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breakfast than usual. The barber's little weakness n-as good 
living, although he pretended to live very sparingly indeed. 

The melancholy Combaleuf envied his friend's fortunate oppor- 
tunity, and frequently smiled beneath his bushy whiskers. He 
did not doubt that sotne ±iy he would cling on to the skirts of 
Placide to make his way m the world that he would dress 




Placide; that he would live b) Placide that Placides pleasant 
smile would throw a halo of joy and hope around his life which 
was just then as dork and as sombre as his beard. 

By continual forging one becomes an experienced smith, so 
by application one may become a la\s7er. Placide was on the 
point of undergoing the metamorphosis which transforms the 
student, vulgarly the chrysalis, into one of those brilliant but- 
terflies which entomolt^sts term barristers. At the same time 
that he «'as preparing for his examination, Placide did not fail 
to read the daily papers attentively. He was evidently searching 
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for some announcement, for he was care-worn and preoc- 
cupied. 

With that discreet familiarity which was warranted by an old 
acquaintance, the barber risked some timid allusions to the 
trouble which was apparently in the mind of his permanent 
client. When he understood that the said customer was reading 
for his examination, he declared that these things were carried 
too far, that the work demanded, particularly the head-work, 
was excessive. Sometimes troubles and worries made them- 
selves more apparent when the brain was overworked. If he 
knew anyone who was thus troubled, he would not be so indis- 
creet as to offer him advice; for, after all, what weight could 
the suggestions of a man absolutely without credit or capital 
possess ? He could only declare, %nthout referring to any person 
in particular, that in cases of this nature music was an excellent 
distraction. 

Music would not cure, no doubt, but it would soothe the heart 
and refresh the brain. The accordion, for instance, was a nice 
instrument, and easy to play ; it was only a question of drawing it 
out and pushing it back again. There were some people who 
preferred the horn : unfortunately the authorities prohibited that 
instrument intra muros^ except on the Lent festival day. For his 
own part, he did not know what would have become of him on 
divers occasions, when the want of capital was weighing heavily 
upon him, if it had not been for the accordion. One could always 
try — thatf did not pledge a person to anything. 
• Placide replied to all this chatter by vague smiles of assent, but 
his face was very clouded. The unhappy man had again found 
that it was necessary to make up his mind. 

Some days previous to the examination he discovered a para- 
graph in one of the papers which cleared his brow at once. He 
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cut it out, read it many times over, put it in his portfolio, and 
murmured, " That is just my business." 

His parents heard \nthout surprise, but without any enthusiasm, 
that Placide considered that his work as a law-student had come 
to an end, and that he had made up his mind to pass the exami- 
nation for a Civil Service appointment 

Mr. Clodion looked at Mrs. Clodion to inquire what she 
thought of that Mrs. Clodion looked at her son with an expres- 
sion of disappointment. 

" Is that the summit of your ambition ? " she asked, with diffi- 
culty repressing a sigh. 

" Yes, mother. At least, if you " 

" I had thought," began Mr. Clodion ; but not knowing what it 
was that he had thought, he prudently left the sentence un- 
finished. 

" You are quite at liberty to decide for yourself, of course, since 
it is for yourself that you are deciding." 

" For yourself, and not for other people," added Mr. Clodion, 
very appositely. 

Mrs, Clodion continued, after a pause, " Have you learnt law 
enough to know how to manage your own business, and to take 
care of your fortune ? " 

Here Mr. Clodion was heard to cough drily in an embarrassed 
manner, and was seized with a sudden and violent desire to see 
what was going on in the garden. 

In the small private circle in which the family moved, it was 
reported that Mr. Clodion, though the best of men, was totally 
ignorant of business matters, and that it was a very lucky thing 
for him that he had married a woman who had head for both. 

Placide blushed, and gazed at his father in an embarrassed 
manner, for he guessed the cause of his uneasiness. He replied 
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in a low tone, and his mother appeared satisfied with his answer. 
However, Mr. Clodion, with his nose pressed against the glass, 
and his hands crossed beneath the skirts of his coat, had already 
forgotten the cause of his sudden retreat to the window, and was 
smiling and nodding his head to some one in the garden. 

This "some one" was Miss Emily Clodion, Placide's sister. 
She was at this time ten years old, as brisk and vivacious as her 
brother was reserved. 

It frequently happens in families that boys "take after" their 
mothers, and girls after their fathers. It was just the other way 
in the Clodion family. Every one thought so except the family 
doctor, 01(fus. He used to say, as he gazed into the cro^vn of 
his hat, " You mistake ; the future will prove that you are all 
^Tong. Wait till then. Good-night." 

How many times had the energetic Mrs. Clodion wished that 
Emily were the son, and Placide the daughter. Mr. Clodion, 
who was the most easy-going man in the world, thought ever>'- 
thing was for the best. His wife came to disturb his quiet con- 
templation. 

She approached the window, and placed her hand gently upon 
her husband's shoulder. This was a delicate way of bringing him 
back again into the circle of conversation from which he had 
retreated. 

" Your father and I," she said to Placide, " have often thought 
of your future, and Emily's." 

" Oh, yes, very often," said Mr. Clodion, nodding his head in a 
very profound manner. 

" We have foreseen for a long time that you would not choose 
to go to the bar." 

" Seen it all along," added Mr. Clodion, sententiously. 

'* So, although your resolution has disappointed us a little, we 
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are not surprised at it. You have chosen ^^'lth perhaps an excess 
of modesty the line which you think will suit you best. No, no ; 
do not think that I disapprove — that we disapprove. Your sole 
ambition 'is to do something useful — it is the ambition of an 
honest man. That child is a goose ! " she cried, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself, and tapping the window. 

Emily was jumping over the flower-beds in the grass-plot She 
looked up, put her finger in her mouth, and blushed, when she 
perceived that it was not only her father who was superintending 
her feats of agility. Mrs. Clodion could not help smiling when 
she saw the little face suddenly assume such a contrite expression. 
She turned to her son again, and continued in a serious tone — 

" You see that you are now a man. Your father and I are 
neither of us very young." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Placide, with so much indignation that his 
mother laughed. 

" We are neither of us young," she repeated firmly. ** It is 
possible that we may not be spared to see your sister settled. All 
who know you like you and esteem you. Let me finish. We now 
tell you, once for all, that we look to you to replace us in case of 
necessity. There, I have done." 

Placide's lips trembled ; he blushed deeply. He attempted to 
reply, but no sound issued from his open mouth. At that 
moment, Emily burst into the room like a young whirlwind. 

" I see very well that I have been misbehaving again, so I have 
come to be scolded at once, so that there may be no question 
about it aftenvards. What have I done this time? But what 
are all you three people about? Are you scolding Placide?" 
As she spoke she placed herself beside her brother, as if to 
defend him. 

Placide, Tidth an impetuosity to which he very seldom gave vent, 
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raised his sister in his arms, and pressed her to his bosom. That 
was his reply to his mother's appeal. 

Mrs. Clodion smiled. Mr. Clodion rubbed his hands. Emily 
stared into her brother's eyes, and whispered — 

" You are quite sure that they have not been scolding you ? " 

"Quite sure," he replied, embracing her again. 

"That's all right," replied the young faiij-, with a somewhat 
bellicose movement of the head. " By-the-by, have you seen my 
doll's new hat ? " 

" No," replied Pladde. 

" Then come and look at it" 

He followed her willingly, though, to tell the truth, he was by 
no means a good judge of dolls' hats. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW PLACIDE MADE HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE OFFICE, 
AND ASTONISHED THE JUNIOR CLERKS. 

Under such auspices, then, Placide went up for his examina- 
tion, and entered upon his Civil Service career. We may, there- 
fore, at once conclude that the legend respecting him had no 
foundation in fact. 

His appearance at the office somewhat disconcerted the clerks ; 
he was so very different from any person who had previously come 
amongst them. 

Looking merely at his gloves and his hat, they concluded that 
he was well off. Then what did he want there ? Was he, then, 
one of those scions of nobility who had entered the department 
merely as a means of passing their leisure time, just as an excuse 
for being subsequently promoted to the higher class through 
family influence, and judicious worrying of the "powers that 
be?" 

By no means. If he visited the heads of the department, it 
was simply because he considered it his duty to do so. Scarcely 
had he done so, and made his official bow to his seniors, than he 
disappeared from public view in a most mysterious manner. No 
one ever saw him chatting confidentially with the chiefs in the 
embrasures of the windows. He never snubbed little people — I 
mean those not very well off; he was never familiar \nth anyone. 
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Though he was on the best terms with his hatter, his tailor, and 
his bootmaker, he never afTected the airs of a " dandy." He, 
nevertheless, was by no means badly "got up." He had an agree- 
able face, curly brown hair, which he wore rather long, as most 
men did at that period ; but there was nothing " exaggerated " in 
his appaarance. Without despising the changes of fashion, he 




was by no means a slave to it He was one of those sensible 
people who avoided extremes; he went with the tastes of the day, 
but rather behind them than in advance, as some swaggering 
personages will do. 

" Who is he ? " inquired the juniors one of another. 
" He is not a bad fellow, at any rate." 
" By no means ; rather a nice fellow, I should say." 
" Yes ; but all this does not tell us what he wants here. Still 
waters run deep." 

The object of all this curiosity had only come to work, and 
he did work. If occasionally some piece of business leemed to 
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him rather tedious, he thought, " Some one must do it," and he 
did it In the midst of a storm of laughter, discussion, and 
" chaff," he plodded on steadily at his own work, and often took 
upon himself the arrears of the idle ones. 

" That is not exactly the way to become a minister,** remarked 
one of the clerks, judiciously, on one occasion, as he looked at 
Placide's rapid pen. 

" For my part," said one of the laziest of the set, " it quite 
upsets me only to see him work. I must confess I cannot under- 
stand it." 

And the speaker yawned from sheer weariness, so he was at 
least consistent. How was it possible that such an one as he 
could understand a sensible man, imbued with the true sentiments 
of duty, and an honest wish to make himself useful. 

The idea of promotion is a chronic malady amongst the majority 
of those who hold inferior positions, and it developes itself more 
in proportion in those who are the less worthy of favour. Placide, 
somehow, seemed to liave escaped the infection. 

Many promotions, which "cut the ground from under him," as 
the clerks had it, put the whole office in commotion, but passed 
Placide by without in any way disturbing his serenity of demeanour. 

" Upon my word,** said one sanguine and irascible youth, " if 
this sort of thing goes on, I shall believe that we are intended to 
work here without any chance of promotion." 

This monstrous supposition was received with loud hooting. 

" I have found out the riddle. He is doing it for a bet ! You 
will see that he will decamp some fine morning, when he has won 
his money." 

But Placide had not the appearance of a person who would be 
likely to do any such thing. 

*' It is a penance," exclaimed another. 

E 
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But still Pbcide was unmoved. His lace did not betray all 
his secrets, but from what it did express you would pronounce 
bim to be an honest man ; a child could see that. 

Although he had entered the department to work, and not for 
promotion's sake, he was promoted, nevertheless, without any 
particular reason, save true merit. One morning the chief clerk 
came personally to offer Placide the position of assistant 

The monotonous and regular life he led in the office accorded 
with Placide's nature. Now that he was actually a member of 
the official " staff," his appearance and little weaknesses were the 
laughing-stocks of the juniors. 

\Vhenever he was working in the chiefs office, tJiese young 
men would come in one by one to gaze at his small ivory spoon 
and the match on the candlestick, which were always in the same 





positions. They would note the direction by means of a com- 
pass, and make bets upon it. They would talk at the pre- 
occupied assistant chief clerk in the following style — " We have 
decidedly a retiring forehead. We are no doubt one of those 
poor creatures who condescend to petty details. We shall be 
entwined in the cobwebs all our lives. Twaddler, avaunt ! " 
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They would point out to each other the curious objects in the 
room, the overcoat without a crease, the ever-shiny hat, and the new 
umbrella, and remark, " We take as good care of our little selves 
as of our little business. We retain our little habits too well not 
to be a thorough-paced egotist." 

Mrs. Clodion, although she did not pass such a severe and 
such an unjust sentence upon her son, still was vexed to perceive 
that he was making himself a laughing-stock. " He has all the 
material in him to make a lunatic,*' she muttered, " and if he 
remains a bachelor he is lost.'* 

So she began to look around her, assumed a business-like air, 
and looked up all her old friends, so as to procure all kinds of 
information by all means in her power, by long conversations 
with elderly ladies of her own standing, and by numerous other 
devices, and at length her perseverance was rewarded. She had 
found the young lady destined to make her son happy. 

The assistants of the chief clerk's assistant divined that he had 
something on his mind. Placide entered his office with a more 
deliberate step ; he frequently raised his eyes from his work, and 
often got up and gazed from the window. His hair was redolent 
of the most subtle and fragrant perfume, he had a new pair of 
gloves every day, and even got so far as to wear ties of the most 
** killing " colours, and invested in fancy waistcoats. 

From this concatenation of phenomena, the subalterns arrived 
at the conclusion that the assistant was going to be married. 

This opinion received confirmation from the circumstance that 
Mr. Clodion had been seen in a cab with a pair of white gloves 
on, carrying an enormous bouquet of white roses and lilies. 

One Saturday afternoon a messenger brought him a note which 
had come by a commissionnaire. \Vhen he had read the note 
Placide became suddenly pale, his lips contracted spasmodically. 

£ 2 
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He jumped up quickly from his chair, upsetting a pile of official 
papers as he did so. His hand shook visibly while he seized 
his hat The messenger was obliged to assist him to put on his 
overcoaty. otherwise he would have hurried forth without it, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WILL HE GET OVER IT? 

On the Monday rooming, when the clerks arrived at the office, 
the'as^tont's chair was empty. 

" Is anything the matter? Has he lost any member of his 




family ? " Such were the <]uestions that passed from mouth to 
mouth, but nobody could reply to thero. 

No doubt the chief cleric was better informed. But who would 
dare to question the chief clerk ? 
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The absence of the assistant follo^'ing so quickly after his 
agitation and his brusque departure, gave rise to the most tragical 
conjectures. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon a report was spread that 
his father had died of apoplexy, but when they came to trace this 
rumour to its source, it was found that it had no foundation 
whatever. It was merely a suggestion let fall by a clerk from 
another office, and picked up in the passage by some foolish 
subordinate. 

At three o*clock the truth came out. A clerk somewhat bolder^ 
or perhaps more curious, than the rest, having to take in some 
papers for the signature of the chief clerk, asked him the question 
point blank. 

Mr. Clodion, senior, had written to say that his son would be 
absent on that Monday, and perhaps for some days after. An 
unfortunate affair had happened, by which two families would be 
plunged into mourning. Mr. Clodion's son was about to be 
married ; in fact, the banns were to have been put up the very 
next day, when the young lady had succumbed to aneurism of 
the heart. Mr. Clodion, junior, after the first natural ebullition of 
grief had displayed heroic courage. It was he who was actually 
consoling his mother and sister, and on the Tuesday morning, at 
the usual hour, the assistant chief clerk left home for his office. 

At the noise made by the street-door as he departed, his sister 
Emily, who had gro^sn up a very pretty girl, and was now about 
eighteen years of age, covered her eyes with her hands and burst 
into a passion of sobs. 

Mrs. Clodion put her handkerchief to her eyes, and Mr. Clodion 
walked quickly to the window ostensibly to look at the snow in 
the garden, but his eyes were wet with tears, and everything 
appeared indistinct and in a mist 
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" My poor brother," said Emily, sobbing loudly. Then she 
added, " How hard men are upon themselves. Could he not 
have remained a few days with us ? we would have consoled him." 
As she spoke, her tears flowed afresh. 

Poor Emily had taken a most romantic liking for her intended 
sister-in-law. She had built many castles in the air, which the 
cold hand of death had ruthlessly swept away. It appeared that 
there was no longer any future for her in this world, for any one, 
for herself in particular. Carried away as she was by the ardour 
of her imagination and her impetuous temperament, she could 
not understand her brother's apparent calmness. She would have 
wished him to have relinquished, for a short time, at any rate, 
his ordinary occupations. She imagined that her parents, her 
brother, and herself had but one thing to do — namely, to shut 
themselves up in their little house and pass their days in weeping. 

Mrs. Clodion gently took her daughter by the hand " Your 
brother,'* she said, " is a Christian, who knows how to resign 
himself to the will of God." 

Emily blushed. Had her mother, then, divined her thought ? 
In all the agony of her seared heart, she had rebelled against the 
hand which had struck her brother down. 

Mrs. Clodion continued, with a legitimate pride in her son, 
"And then he is a man." How much is contained in those 
simple words ! In the midst of the obscurity of night, a flash of 
lightning is sufiicient to reveal in one second an immense extent 
of country down to the smallest detail. The lightning passes 
away as quickly as it came, but the vision still retains the im- 
pression even in the darkness. Although we can see nothing 
more, we know that the space around us is not void. 

The sudden misfortune that had befallen Placide had revealed 
to his mother a fund of manly courage and Christian virtue hitherto 
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unsuspected He experienced a sudden awakening of his spirit 
similar to that which he had felt as a youth when he came so 
courageously to protect the little boy against the bully. 

" He b a man/' continued Mrs. Clodion, smiling proudly through 
her tears. '' He has been struck hardest, and yet it is he who 
encourages and consoles us.'' 

" Perfectly true," said Mr. Clodion, senior, who was still gazing 
out at the snow. Mrs. Clodion then took Emily by the arm and 
led her upstairs to her room. 

Emily seated herself in a low chair, and clasping her hands 
over her knees, gazed silently at the fire. Her feeling of rebellion 
for an instant thrust back by her mother, now reasserted itself by 
degrees. She frowned deeply, and her tearful eyes, which reflected 
the firelight, betrayed an angry expression once again, " Do you 
believe that he will get over it? I should never get over it if I 
were he." Mrs. Clodion's only reply was to take her daughter's 
head between her hands and kiss her forehead affectionately. 
The young rebel continued, with ill-repressed impatience, •* Do 
tell me, mother, I implore you, do say that he will never get 
over it 

" When you have lived a little longer in the world," replied 
her mother, gravely, yet tenderly, " you will learn that there is 
no grief, however poignant, which time cannot assuage. This 
may sound somewhat harsh to your romantic ideas, but it is 
the truth. Life would be unbearable if Providence had not 
mercifiilly tempered the sorrows with which He sees fit to afflict 
us. Were they not thus providentially softened down, we should 
always be thinking of them, and thus become thoroughly selfish. 
Providence prefers to mitigate them by degrees, and in so doing 
to render us better in ourselves, and more considerate towards 
others. Instead of drowning there, and wondering whether your 
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biother will ever recover from the shock, you ought to share our 
hope that time will mercifully heal the wound" 

" Forget those you have lost ! " exclaimed Emily, in a mingled 
tone of indignation and sorrow. 

" To console oneself is not to forget, my child" 

"Then you believe that he will never foi^et it?" 

" I am sure he will not" 

Mrs. Clodion then went don-nstairs to give some necessary 
household orders, and Emily remained rocking herself in the low 
chair, gazing steadfastly into the fire. 




CHAPTER X. 

EMII.V'S DREAMS. 

Whtle the good Placide manfully went out into the world 
with the object of hiding his real grief, and of sparing the feelings 
of his family, Emily continued to dream in her corner by the fire. 
She possessed more imagination than real sensibility, and even 
in her most tender effusions she displayed less devotion and self- 
abnegation than her brother, who was more reserved and taciturn. 
Nevertheless, she fancied that she was obliged to sacrifice herself, 
although in all the romantic situations in which 
she liked to picture herself, and in which she 
took the i>art of a most devoted person, she 
was always pre-occupied respecting other 
people's opinion of her, and of the admira- 
tion sJie was exciting in the minds of the 
spectators. 

When she was very young she had declared 
she would marry a knight- errant, so that she 
might dress his wounds and be at hand to 
catch his last sigh at the tournament, amid the 
blare of trumpets and in the presence of the 
Court. But when she learnt that knights- 
enant were extinct animals, she was obliged to fall back upon 
speaking-dolls and sugar-plums. 
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Later, she aspired to be the wife of a proscribed Italian. ^Vhy 
an outlaw's wife ? and why the wife of an Italian outlaw ? She 
probably did not know herself. Perhaps, be- 
cause at that time proscribed Italians abounded 
and were rather the fashion. Perhaps, because 
there was the pleasure of elevating to the 
dignity of a hero an Italian, distinguished by 
the pallor of his visage, the dark hue of his 
beard, the height of his conical hat, and the 
amplitude of his cloak, and by his general 
appearance of misfortune. 

But having subsequently encountered an 
Italian in the street, who laughed and talked, 
and was clothed as ordinary mortals, she gave 
up the proscribed individuals, and made up her mind to become 





a vivandifere, and go to the assistance of the wounded, amidst 
the hail of bullets, on the battle-field. 

As these various impressions were received from all sides, and 
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just as her imagination chanced to light upon the idea, it is 
possible that this last vocation was decided upon as a consequence 
of seeing a popular print 

This illustration depicted a vivandifere, about t^'O paces from an 
exploding shell, attending to a wounded soldier with quite a 
supernatural coolness and disregard of danger. A surgeon-major 
(who, by the way, might just as well have lent his assistance) was 
looking calmly at her efforts, and his pendant arms seemed to be 
exclaiming, " Is it possible ? *' A general of division, in full 
uniform, leaving his troops to fight as they listed, was resting his 
left hand upon his sword's hilt In the right he held a cross 
of the Legion of Honour suspended to half a yard of ribbon, 
evidently with the intention of offering it to the cantini^re. 

As at this period France was at peace with all the world, and 
there were no bullets to brave, nor generals to attract, Emily 
turned her attention in another quarter, and fixed her mind upon 
a Sister of Charity. 

One day, after a very touching charity sermon, she made up 
her mind that her true vocation was to become a Sister of the 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul, and devote herself to the care 
of the sick, and to visiting the poor. She counted upon opposi- 
tion, and she did in fact get blamed by some of her friends ; but 
all the while they admired her resolution. 

She discovered, while accompanying her mother on her visits 
to those poor people, that although they were in some respects 
very interesting, they were neither poetical, picturesque, nor grate- 
ful, nor were they as respectful as they might have been to a 
"sister." They were so badly lodged — so high up. So she 
returned to the world before she had gone out of it, and began to 
study Mozart's sonatas, because it had become the correct thing 
to " talk Mozart" 
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After this her mania of devotion revived with more force than 
ever, on account of her brother. Suppose that, in the first place, 
he should never marry, and that he should require protection and 
companionship, she would consecrate her life to him. They 
would live together and live for each other alone, and the world 
should bear witness to the constancy of their love. People should 
stop and say in a whisper, " There go the two orphans of La Rue 
Saint Antoine ! " 

This monomania lasted until Mrs. Clodion thought it right to 
speak to her daughter of the projected marriage. 

At first Emily felt greatly disappointed. She experienced the 
disappointment of a good gardener when people trample on his 
well-kept borders. 

Outwardly she showed this by a dignified silence and a con- 
tinual pout. 

Mrs. Clodion put down the silence to her surprise, and the 
pout she did not take any notice of at all, except to recommend 
her not to continue the habit of pouting. Then Emily was in- 
formed who the bride elect was. 

Then came a sudden resolution in her mind, and she looked at 
things in quite a different light 

" Laura Gaudry," she exclaimed, " I love her already. Hence- 
forth I shall adore her. Let us go and call upon her at once." 

" We will see about it," replied Mrs. Clodion as she opened 
her \\Titing-desk. 

Emily then retired to her room and fell into a profound reverie. 
AVhat dress should she put on to go and see Laura Gaudry? 
AVhen this very weighty matter had been decided and the blue 
dress fixed upon, she began to consider that she had been treated 
as a child, inasmuch as she had not been consulted respecting her 
brother's marriage. She mentallv accused Placide of concealment, 
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and promised herself to receive him coldly, so as to let him see 
that she resented his behaviour. Besides, he had (juite upset 
all her plans for the future, and destroyed, without in any way 
noticing her disappointment, the delicious vision of the Two 
Orphans of the Rue Saint Antoine. 

Yet these bellicose ideas gave way to a feeling of clemency and 
emulation. A sudden inspiration seized her, " Ah ! why did I 
not think of that at once I " she exclaimed, tapping her forehead. 
Behind the legend of the Orphans, which had now vanished into 
thin air, she suddenly espied another line in which her devotion 
could play a very conspicuous part to any extent. 

Laura Gaudry was very gentle, very timid, and quite as incap- 
able as Placide himself of encountering the troubles of life. That 
is what Emily perceived from the standpoint of her great know- 
ledge of the world and of the human heart ! 

"I should like to know how they will get on without mel" said 
Emily, as she paced her room. " It is a very fortunate thing that 
I am here. Who else is there to oppose an indomitable will and 
iron resolution to the troubles of life which will be certain to 
beset them ? Emily. Who can triumph over all obstacles with 
entire devotion? Emily, of course. Who will clear away the 
clouds of matrimony, and explain little misunderstandings? Sister 
Emily. Who will superintend the education of the children if 
not Aunt Emily? Whose name will be always on their lips, 
poor little darlings? Aunt Emily's, of course. Aunt Emily 
says this ; Aunt Emily does not hlce that ; I will tell Aunt 
Emily." 

She was congratulating herself in advance upon being the life 
and soul, the oracle and the pride of the whole family. 

She then recollected some very fine characters which she had 
met in some English romances, and made up her mind to read 
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them again, so as to have a foretaste of her new dignity, and to 
know the sweetness of self-abnegation in anticipation. 

It was in this frame of mind that she started off to visit her 
new sister. She replaced her blue dress with something less 
showy, and assumed a tone bf affectionate condescension in her 
manner of speaking, quite in harmony with the colour of her dress 
and of her ideas. 

-\s the bride elect had no sister nor any female relative who 
could be a bridesmaid, she naturally applied to Emily at once. 
To the great astonishment of her mother, Emily asked for time to 
consider the point, while all the while the foolish child was 
"dying" to accept the position. But "Aunt" Emily had to 
consider whether the part of bridesmaid were not too young a role 
for such a stately dame. The child Emily, who could perceive a 
most elegant toilette at the end of it all, prompted her to make 
the sacrifice, to which the Aunt Emily replied that there was 
something in that view of the case, after all. Besides, it was not 
the dress that gave her dignity, it was the manner in which it was 
worn, the expression of the face. Beneath the brilliant exterior 
of a bridesmaid, the most unobservant would discover the high 
and austere dignity that offered the sacrifice of a life for the 
welfare of others. Forty years hence, when Aunt Emil/s hair had 
become grey, there would still be people who would remember 
her brother's wedding, and would say to her, as their eyes 
glistened, "I was there, and I understand it all now." This 
distant vision moved the child Emily as well as the Aunt Emily, 
so they effected a compromise on the spot, in virtue of which, in 
the truest spirit of devotion, the young lady consented to be a 
bridesmaid. 

When the calamity to which we have referred occurred, Emily 
was very much shocked, for, not\vithstanding all her dreams, she 
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was a very good-hearted girl \Vhen she recovered her self<i)os- 
Ksston, she felt somevhat ashamed to feel that she had been 
consoled by him whom she ought to have consoled, inasmuch as 
she was his protector; and as it was poor Placide's fate to be 
misunderstood, Emily regretted that he n'as not as much affected 
by his loss as he ought to have been. But, if he were not, the 
" sensible " Emily was sony enough for bolh. 

Would he get over it ? No doubt he would, as his mother 
stud so ; but Emily owed it to herself to be inconsolable. Would 
he ever forget? She hoped not, but she was not quite sure about 
it However, she would know in ten years, or twenty, or thirtj- ; 
and if so, she would twit him with his weakness, not directly, but 
by daily example of her 'unswerving fidelity to the memory of 
Laura. 

Having thus been deprived of the pleasure of playing the part 
of Aunt Emily, she applied herself with fervour to study the cha- 
racter of protectress, and devoted herself to the former legend of 
the Two Orphans. ^\'hat a sacred, and at the same time what a 
poetic, halo would this great misfortune cast around the future 
legend — a misfortune which had irrevocably set its seal upon the 
destinies of the brother and sister. 

Such were the thoughts and the immutable resolutions which 
Emily revolved in her little brain, as she gazed tearfully at the 




CHAPTER XL 

THE AFFAIRS OP COMBALEUF AND ALPHONSO TAKE A TURN 
FOR THE BETTER. 

The haughty rival of Alphonso just now presented a deplorable 
example of the vanity of hunian| affairs. He had got into debt, 
and taken advantage of the shades of night to nm away. 

One morning, Placide was astonished to perceive the "packing- 




case " filled by quite a number of unknown individuals. These 
were the clients of the bankrupt hairdresser, who had betaken 
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themselves to Alphonso. Necessity had made them humble, 
they patiently awaited their turns, got up, and pushed past each 
other in the doorway of the inner room. They laughed and 
talked together, and one of them, somewhat more ingenious than 
the rest, took up the famous accordion, and entertained the 
assembled company with a really extraordinary performance 
thereon. 

Placide was half-inclined to beat a retreat, when the bull-fighter 
hastened towards him. 

" Come in, Mr. Clodion," he cried, "come in, you are on the 
free list, you know." (He should have said my only paying cus- 
tomer.) "I know you must be with the Secretary of State 
immediately" (with what emphasis did he pronounce these 
magical words) ; " these gentlemen are not in such a hurry ; they 
will be delighted to give way to you, I am sure." 

The gentlemen in question said nothing at first, some of them 
shrugged their shoulders, perhaps, but others, who supplied the 
Clodion family with various necessaries, and who hoped to 
continue to do so, bowed obsequiously, and murmured, in chorus, 
"Certainly, it is quite proper to do so." The accordion was 
stopped, and the noisy conversation wxis subdued. 

And the whole time that Placide was under the barber's hands, 
he was tortured by the thought of the injustice he was doing, and 
it was really with a feeling of relief that he escaped from the 
** packing-case." 

"Will that have to be gone through every day," he thought, 
when he had reached the solitude of his official roonL When he 
had forgotten the scene of the morning, he fell into a gloomy 
reverie on account of the letter he had received from his tailor. 
In reply to his client's note asking for a suit of the same cut and 
material as before, the tradesman, elated, by success and pros- 
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perity, made some curious observations. It had been remarked 
that Mr. Clodion did not follow the fashion very closely, which 
remarks had come to Buttel's ears, and he did not wish such a 
stigma to attach to his cut Mr. Clodion had too much good 
taste not to understand ButteFs scruples, and not to give him an 
order for something of a more modem fashion. 

Was he to follow the fashions or to give up Buttel ; that was 
the difficulty for him now to decide. He had given up following 
fashion since his great loss ; but, on the other hand, to go in 
search of a more accommodating tailor would be dreadful, even if 
there were any accommodating tailors. ButteFs proceedings had 
rendered him rather sceptical on that point. 

As he left the office the first person he met was the barber. It 
was not by chance that that worthy had come there, as was 
evidenced by his dress, and by the fact that he had been waiting 
at the door for a good half-hour. The most remarkable part of 
his costume was the very wonderful pattern of his shirt, which 
represented bouquets of roses, stirrups, and hunting horns. He 
had come, in the first place, to excuse himself for not having 
informed his client beforehand that his shop had become so much 
frequented. He quite overlooked the discomfiture of his 
" friend," he had only learnt that by the invasion of the disap- 
pointed clients. 

He added, with a melancholy air, that this inundation of busi- 
ness would facilitate his retirement. The bankrupt hairdresser 
would soon be replaced, the court would once more become 
solitary. However, as it was necessary to provide for the future, 
and as Mr. Clodion was not made to mingle with those sort of 
people, he proposed, if Placide had no objection, to attend him at 
his house every morning without extra charge. 

Yes, Mr. Clodion would agree, while reserving to himself the 
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right to lemimerate him for his loss of time, if the barber would 
agree thereta 

The barber made no objectioD, and .the very next morning he 
rangy with the most important air, at Clodion's house. Fran9oise 
received him coldly, and gazed at him in a defiant manner. When 
she had led him upstairs to Pladde's room, she went down again 
muttering to herself that it was a shame to introduce negroes into 
the house, and that she would take good care to keep an eye oi> 
the plate. 

While the barber was engaged with Clodion, and shaving him 
with a great display' of energy, the latter said, "You have fre- 
quently spoken to me about one of your friends." 

" Do you mean Combaleuf?" exclaimed the barber, suspending 
his operation for the moment 
Placide nodded. 

"Combaleuf," replied the barber, warmly, "is more than a 
friend, he is a second father to me. Combaleuf took me out of 
the gutter, as it were, and but for him I should be wallowing 
there stilL That is what Combaleuf is." Then he rubbed the 
shaving-brush over the mouth of his victim, and completely 
prevented any reply for the moment 

" I was young and without experience, sir, and having heard it 
was only necessary to come to Paris in sabots in order to become 
rich, I came to Paris in sabots, and was very near dying in old shoes ! 
What is to be gained, do you think, by opening carriage-doors at 
theatres, by selling pen-knives and guard-chains at twenty-five 
sous, and picking up cigar ends, but that was what I was doing, 
sir, yes, when Combaleuf came to my assistance. There are some 
people — raise your head a little — who say, 'What curious whiskers 
your friend Combaleuf has got.' That is very likely, but that 
does not prevent him assisting people in distress, and that is my 
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answer." And the barber concluded by a sort of defiant grunt, 
^ected against those who sneered at Combaleuf s whiskers. 

The lively southerner amused Placide, and his warmth of heart 
pleased him. 

The barber perceived it, and started off again. 

" Now, what do you think revealed to me my proper vocation? 
It was not Combaleuf; no, it was the cat" 

" What cat ? " asked Placide, with astonishment. 

" Oh, that is only my way of speaking. I mean to say that 

hum, you are getting a little bald up there, sir \ you will 

find your hair falling off one of these days. I mean to say that 
Combaleuf, tlirough the interest of a cousin of his wife's, placed 
me with a wholesale perfumer ; but he used to go out riding for 
half the day, so I had to lock up the boxes, to pack up the pots 
and bottles, without thinking of anything else. One day they 
fient me to take some papers to my master at his country 
house. It was a palace ; that turned my head, and I said to my- 
self, * Alphonso, you shall be a wholesale perfumer ; you have no 
capital, but you will get it. But how? Why, razor in hand. 
Combaleuf shall go into the country, and find me a nice little 
place. I will learn the business, and he will assist in establishing 
me in it; and it is not his fault if people do not come to my 
little shop.' I have my misgivings sometimes in the evening, 
when I am all alone with my accordion, as to whether I have 
taken the right course. There are some days on which I wonder 
whether Alphonso is a good name for a hairdresser and wholesale 
perfumer. Do you not agree with me, sir, that it is a better name 
for an umbrella merchant? But Combaleuf reassures me, and 
says that the name has nothing whatever to do with it, that you 
have only got to do your business as well as you can, so that 
when an opportunity comes to know how to take advantage of it.'* 
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** Your friend is a very sensible man," replied Placide, as the 
napkin was removed from his chin. '* I should like to know if 
he is a good tailor." 

** You might as well ask me if I am a good hairdresser," cried 
the little "bull-fighter," vehemently, as he waved the napkin 
apparently to excite some invisible bull " Only," he added, in 
a confidential tone, "he has got no capital, you see. He has 
a family though, and, as his customers do not pay well, he is 
obliged to live on the fifth floor. He has talent ; but what can 
you do if people have to go up so many steps to see you." 

"Well, then, will you ask him to come here to-morrow 
morning ? " 

" This very minute, Mr. Clodion ; this very minute." 

"There is no such great hurry," said Placide, smiling. " Bring 
him here to-morrow morning ; I wish to give him a trial on your 
recommendation." 

" On my recommendation 1 " exclaimed the barber reddening 
with pleasure. " This is the first time that I have been able to 
do him a good turn. Sometimes we say jokingly that we are 
Combaleuf, Alphonso, and Co., Mutual Assurance Society against 
Loss. Up to the present time, I am the only one who has 
benefited ; this is the first opportunity I have had to reciprocate^ 
and it is to you, Mr. Clodion, that I owe this pleasure." 

" There," said Placide, " Mr. Combaleufs affairs are settled .: 
let us now talk about yours." 

« Which ? " 

" You are afraid of a new rival \ suppose you take the place of 
the old one." 

" I have no capital, Mr. Clodion, no capital and no credit ; "^ 
and as he spoke he made a grimace^ and turned away to fold up 
the napkin. 
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"Why do you not ask Mr. Combaleuf ?" 

" He is not in funds, and, besides, he has his family to keep." 

" Well, then, why do you not ask me ? " 

The barber took three steps backwards, and clasped the napkin 
tightly against his chest. " But, Mr. Clodion," he said, hesitat- 
ingly, " there are some things one does not like to do. I should 
not have thought ^" 

" Well, you must think it, that's all. I have got the particulars 
to-day ; the business can be arranged. If you would like me to 
be your banker, I will advance you the necessary sum, and you 
can repay me by instalments." 

" I will give you my notes-ofhand." 

" No, no, I know you, your word is quite sufficient Yes, yes, 
that's all right \Ve will talk no more about it till to-morrow, 
then, and mind you do not forget to bring Mr. Combaleuf." 

So Combaleuf became tailor in ordinary to Mr. Clodion, and 
tlie name of Alphonso glittered on the sign where his rival's name 
had formerly been exlnoited. 

Combaleuf, in his capacity as tailor to Mr. Clodion, made him 
new clothes, but made them in such a way as to contradict once 
again the statement which set forth that his costume never had 
been new, and never would be used. Even as the Greeks put 
to the credit of Hercules the exploits of half-a-dozen champions 
and slayers of monsters, so did the clerks in the office put down 
to the credit of one single suit the services of many. Placide 
left off wearing Combaleufs coats so soon as they had lost their 
first freshness. Still good and fit to wear, they passed into the 
hands of Mrs. Clodion, who knew a great many poor and respect- 
able people. The garments not only grew old, but they grew 
old in making people happy, which is the best way to grow old 
either for coats or for men. 
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Installed iB a respectable shop, and bound by his word of 
honour to his client, Alphonso became quite a diAerent person- 
Not only did he refrain from seizing every occasion to have a 
litde dinner, but he did not even have a luncheon to celebrate 
his installation. He also removed from his back shop a certain 
wide-mouthed bottle, on which was written, "Amber-scented 
lotion," which was a false statement, for when the stopper was 
removed a strong smell of very bad brandy pervaded the apart- 
ment 

It was from this botde that the litde " bull-fighter" drew strength, 
when "melancholy marked him for her own." So sometimes 
towards evening it had happened that he emerged from his back 
shop, with somewhat unsteady step and thickened speech. It 
was on these occasions that he held forth somewhat incoherently 
upon his want of capital and the shabbiness of the Moorish kings. 
At those times he was so reckless with his razor, that he even 
put to flight the most stoical of charcoal-burners and the bravest 
of watermen. 

Things were going well, the neighbours said, when they saw a 
wax female figure, arranged in ball costume, appear in the hair- 
dresser's window, as well as a whole cargo of lotions, cosmetiques, 
pomade, ivory, horn, and tortoiseshell combs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FIRM FAITH AND IMMUTABLE RESOLUTIONS OF EMILY 
CLODION. 

Eleven months had passed since Emily had made those un- 
changeable resolutions. 

One monilDg, a porter belonging to the Orleans Riiilway Com- 
pany came into the study of Mr. Clodion, senior, placed on the 
£rouDd a small box addressed to that geDtleman, and requested 
him to sign his name in the carrier's book. " In that column, 
sir," and placing his immense thumb on the column indicated, 
the porter completely covered it 

" What is in that box ? " asked Mr. Clodion, as he gazed at it 
through his spectacles in an undecided manner. 

" Sardines," As he spoke, the porter covered another square 
in the book, and repeated the word sordines, as was written 
down. 

" \Vhere did they come from ? " 

Another movement of the thumb indicated the following words, 
" Croisic, forwarded by Charlier & Son." 

Mr. Clodion, more undecided than ever, rubbed his chin with 
flie feather of his pen, and looked as if he were going to say 
something ; but he did not utter a word. 

The porter, to assist him to a decision, pointed out to him that 
the carriage was paid ; and then he began to laugh inaudibly 
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behind his hand, and his eyes said as plainly as possible, " Well, 
old friend, there is nothing to pay, except the porter, of course. 
So, what are you waiting for ? " 

Mr. Clodion at length made up his mind to dip his pen into 
the ink. His hand paused above the book, as if he were about 
to make a most complicated signature ; but he went no further. 




" But I have not ordered any sardines," he said, looking at the 
porter. 

" Well, then, it is a present, I suppose." Having given utter- 
ance to this unanswerable argument, the porter pointed to the 
book, and as Mr. Clodion still hesitated, he_ added, in an in- 
sinuating tone, " They are very good sardines." 

Mr. Clodion got up, holding his pen in one hand, and with the 
other gathering up the skirts of his dressing-gown. Going to the 
bottom of the stairs, he cried out — 

" My dear, will you come downstairs for a moment ; I want 
you ? " 
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" My dear " descended for a littie, but she knew nothing about 
the affair; but, with the prudence of a true housekeeper, she 
decided to take in the box at any rate. The porter began to- 
laugh, and Mr. Clodion signed the book. 
This operation over, the porter retired, his 
fingers closed on a small piece of money, 
which Mr. Clodion had discreetly placed in 
his palm. 

"Perhaps Placide has sent us this as a 
surprise," said Emily, as she skipped round 
the box. 

When Placide returned from his office, 
Emily, without giving him time to hang up 
his hat or to put down his umbrella, inquired slyly whether he 
happened to know any firm of the name of Charlier and Son. 

" Charlier ? No, I do not think so." 

" Charlier and Son, of Croisic." 

"Of Croisic? Wait a minute. I believe there was a persoa 
lately in the office of the name of Charlier." 

This individual was Charlier's son, who had almost lost his 
head in the midst of so many rebukes, and such contradictory 
information. The house of Charlier had contracted with the 
government for a supply of sardines on account of the nav7. All 
the preliminaries of the contract had been completed, and the 
delivery made ; but the formality of the payment had been post- 
poned, because some one had mislaid or hidden in a drawer, or 
put by an important document 

The business had nothing whatever to do with Placide, since 
the document in question had neither falsified nor was it pre- 
tended that it had been, but it simply could not be found. 
Nevertheless, be could not see without pitying that unfortunate 
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victim of official negligence. He received Charlier with a polite- 
ness which agreeably surprised that official, hitherto so profoundly 
mystified. He immediately offered him a seat, which the young 
man accepted with the gratitude of one who had traversed three 
or four miles of staircases, corridors, and offices in quest of the 
missing document 

As he knew something of the manner in which these things 
were done, the assistant principal followed the track, and ran the 
document to earth in a waste-paper basket, in company with a 
few dry crusts of bread and some shrivelled plums. A frugal clerk, 
surprised in the midst of his luncheon, had thrown pell-mell into 
the waste-paper basket the crust of bread, the plums, and the 
paper which served him for a table-cloth. 

The house of Charlier, thus delivered from a serious embarrass- 
ment, had no doubt taken the opportunity to express their thanks 
to the obliging Placid e by sending him the box of sardines. 

The sardines were excellent, and Placide wrote a letter of 
thanks. Young Charlier replied by calling when he next visited 
Paris. He was invited to dinner, and was too well brought up 
not to call again afterwards. 

On the opposite side of the street lived a grocer, a plump and 
rubicund man, who passed all his life on the pavement between a 
tun of molasses and a cask of red-herrings. His only occupation 
appeared to be to look up and down the street He watched it 
from morning till night, with his hands behind his back, while 
his sons worked in the shop, and his wife, a grand lackadaisical 
woman, balanced tlie books inside a sort of glass cage. 

When the rubicund grocer saw Charlier's son ringing at Mr. 
Clodion's door for the first time, he ceased to balance himself 
backwards and forwards, and turning round to the glass cage, he 
said, " Hem ! my dear, there is a young man at Clodion's door.** 
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The wife simply shmgged her shoulders, and continued to add 
up the books, frowning darkly at the figures. When Chailier 
called the second time, the grocer exclaimed, " Hem I my dear, 
the young man again." 

The woman condescended to lean forward to look at the young 
man, and then resumed her work. 

When, after several visits, the young man returned with an 
elderly gentleman, who was evidently his father, the grocer began 
to put two and two together. His wife had long ago made up 
her mind, but as she was very taciturn she kept her own counsel. 
When the young man's visits became daily, the rubicund grocer 
began to think there was something in it. His wife received his 
timid confidences with the cold smile of superiority. She had 
found out everything long before. 

Fourteen months had passed since Emily's immutable resolu- 
tions had been formed. 

One Sunday morning, at St Paul's Church, the banns of Miss- 
Emily Qodion, of that parish, and Mr. Julius Charlier, merchant 
of Croisic, were published in the usual manner. 
The only person who had the right to protest, 
in the name of her firm fidelity and immutable 
resolutions, was Emily herself, but she did 
□ot think of doing sa She possessed the 
happy faculty of shaping her future according 
to the ideas of the moment, and letting the 
past drop out of sight. 

So the second legend of the orphans went to 
rejoin the first in the limbo of the past, in the 
company of " Aunt Emily," the vivandifere, the 
proscribed Italian, the knight-errant, and the dresses of the pre- 
ceding year. The marriage was celebrated in the usual manner. 
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At the church that simple Placide missed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make himself interesting for ever. That wedding must 
have wounded him sorely. How romance readers waited to see 
him pose himself behind a pillar as an '' inconsolable." These 
sensitive people were profoundly disappointed. Fancy having 
interested oneself about a man who felt nothing, or who at least 
did not show any feeling, a person who kept pulling his side-locks, 
and smiling at all the guests. 

His imperturbable serenity did not even desert him in the 
vestry, where so many people were dissolved in tears — they did 
not in the least know why. Emily was grateful for this reserve 
on her brother's part, and could not help blushing as she recalled 
the reason why she was grateful. 

Amongst the spectators at the lower end of the church, were 
two persons who attracted considerable notice — one in conse- 
quence of his vigorous shoving, and by the remarks he made in a 
loud voice for the benefit of the people around him, the latter in 
consequence of the fruitless efforts he made to quell the former, 
and to induce him to moderate his tone. The first named was of 
a very unwieldy stoutness, but that did not prevent him from 
climbing on to the chairs at the imminent risk of breaking them 
down : the second personage was thin, and wore large red whiskers ; 
the former had eyes for nothing but the bride ; the latter watched 
Placide closely all the time. 

Every time that the crowd remarked upon the good looks of 
the bride, the "bull-fighter" stretched over to his friend Com. 
baleuf, and whispered, in a voice you might have heard fifteen 
paces off, " You know, Combaleuf, that I dressed her hair." 

His friend made a gesture of assent, as much as to say^ I know 
that very well, and indeed he could not help knowing it, seeing 
that he heard it about forty times an hour. The tailor imme- 
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diately fell back into his reverie. " I am sure my measurement 
is correct, and yet there are creases in that coat How provoking ! 
But, if the coat is too laige, it must be Mr. Placide who has grown 
thin : he is always wonying himself, for he is not what you can 
call ilL If he is always so troubled, why does he laugh like that ? " 
And then the worthy Combaleuf arrived at the conclusion that 
Placide was cheerful so that he might not be a check on the 
festivities. 
And we do not think he was far wrong 1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLACIDE BECOMES VERY CLEVER IN THE ART OF RECEIVING 
BLOWS WITHOUT RETURNING THEM. 

Mr. Clodion, Senior, was in the seventh heaven. He could 
see nothing but happiness around liim. He fancied that Placide 
had quite got over that " business," that he would make his way 
in the world, and become chief clerk in his office. Mrs. Clodion 
looked happy and smiled whenever any one looked at her. 
Emil/s happiness was assured, for Charlier was a very pattern of 
husbands, and his father appeared inclined to spoil his daughter- 
in-law. Croisic was a terrestrial paradise, though it certainly was 
rather far from the Rue Saint Antoine. But as Mr. Charlier truly 
said, " It is only mountains that cannot meet." The t>vo families 
very often journeyed between Paris and Croisic. To anyone who 
felt inclined to travel, there were the sea-baths, the manufactories 
of Croisic, and also the sardine cure. 

Mr. Clodion thought about doing this, but if he had ideas, the 
gout also had ideas of its own, and had made up its mind that 
Mr. Clodion should not visit either Croisic or the Charlier's manu- 
factory. 

To begin with, the gout set to work at the great toe of the right 
foot, with such eneigy that the unfortunate possessor of the said 
toe was obliged to remain quietly in his arm-chair and keep his 
foot up on a stool Then after a little excursion to the ankle. 
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the enemy ran up to the knee, and paid a flying visit to the right 
hand. Then the love of change asserted itself, and the left hand 
became affected, whence the disease jumped to the left leg, and 
there it took up its quarters for the winter. 

The house in the Rue Saint Antoine, had become very dull 
since Emily's departure ; and as Mr. Clodion was confined to 




his room, every member of that small family tried to look as 
pleasant as possible, so as not to cause disappointment to the 
others. The bond that united them, had been drawn even closer 
since Emily's departure, as the ranks get closer in battle when 
£ome are shot down. 

Mr. Clodion gave way first, because he was the weakest charac- 
ter, and then the attack of gout completely routed all his efforts 
at cheerfulness. He became restless and querulous. 

Placide very soon made up his mind how to act under these 
circumstances. 
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Since his sad loss, he had plunged more deeply than ever into* 
the study of geography ; and when he led his office in the after- 
noon he looked forward with much pleasurable anticipation to- 
this work. 

But when he perceived his father giving way, and his mother 
daily more and more weighed down by household duties, he shut 
up his books and sacrificed his ovsn pleasures. As he always 
mistrusted himself, he thought he was not doing anything very 
great But at least the little he could do he would do with 
all his might, and he addressed himself to the task at once. 

He suddenly developed a great desire iox piquet^ and set himself 
to play interminable games under very discouraging circumstances. 
For Mr. Clodion, though very amiable and good humoured when 
well, was a verj- bad patient. He became very selfish and exact- 
ing, and complained of his sufferings to everyone who approached 
him. 

" But don't you know," he would say disdainfully to his son, 
"don't you know the rule is to play diamonds, and you have 
played clubs ? You have only won by the merest chance, and 
you need not hold your head up so proudly ; you have played 
like a ' muff ' ; your sister would not have played like that : she 
is too clever ; it is stifling here too. Emily would have noticed 
that at once, and saved me the trouble of remarking it" 

If poor Placide was cheerful and amusing, and if to interest the 
invalid he would relate to him the little " chit-chat " of the office, 
even when Mr. Clodion listened at first, he soon began to feel 
tired and get restless. " He has forgotten his sister already," 
the invalid would mutter, sourly. '* I am the only person who 
misses her, I can see that very well. But I was the only one 
who ever really understood her and appreciated her. Poor 
Emilyl" 
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If Mr. Clodion had made up h!s mind to give Placide cause 
for jealousy of his sister, he could not have acted better. But 
Placide was too deeply attached to his sistzr to feel anything 
but a profound tenderness for her. Besides, he was too unselfish^ 
too unsuspicious to feel jealousy at all ; for to be jealous of a 
person, one must make comparisons between one's own merits 
and those of the individual in question, and make the decision 
as to which is the more favoured. But Placide looked upon 
himself as so far inferior to his sister, that he only agreed with 
his father and was in no way offended. 

All the snubbing he received he put down as only the natural 
consequence of his father's malady. When one has common 
sense one does not find fault with an inevitable necessity. We 
should do our best to endure the trial, and find sympathy and 
indulgence for those who are querulous through suffering. 

Besides, a truly noble principle upheld Placide in all this. 
The more he took upon himself, the more he could assist his 
mother. It is a very little certainly, he would say to himself, 
but at anyTate the burthen is constant. His only regret was 
that he could not bear the whole burthen on his own shoulders. 

Mrs. Clodion saw and understood it all, and was very much 
distressed that she could not make her 
great gratitude known to her son. But 
how was she to speak of his heroism 
without speaking of his trouble, and how 
speak of his trouble and worries without 
in a measure blaming those who caused 
them? How fondly she would gaze 
upon that face which the clerks thought 
so ridiculous. She would seize her son's hands and clasp them 
so tightly in hers, with such eloquent warmth, that Flacide's heart 
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'would beat gratefully, and he felt his resolution strengthened. 
Sometimes she would embrace him as warmly, as if he were still 
a little child and say, in the inmost recesses of her heart — 

^'God bless him, and pardon me for not having long ago 
perceived the true disposition of my son." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



UR. CLODION IS DISAPPOINTED, AND 



[ ELOtJUENT. 



" At last," exclaimed Mr. Clodion one day, with a return of 
his old gatet)', as he brandished nith childish glee a letter nhich 
had arrived from Emily, dated from Naples, 
and announcing her sjjeedy return home. 

The young couple had gone to Italy for 
the honeymoon, instigated thereto by Charlier, 
Senior, who had even suggested that they 
should make a protracted stay. He had an 
idea that Croisic would be too dull in winter 
for Emily, so he had bought a house at 
Nantes, and took advantage of the absence 
of the young couple to arrange it comfortably 
for them. The house was nearly ready, but 
a few details remained upon which he wished 
to consult his daughter-in-law, and the trip to Italy was ap- 
proching its termination. 

The day fixed for the return of the young couple was one of 
unalloyed happiness to all expecting them. Everyone was look- 
ing foward to meeting Emily again. 

But the universal joy was of short duration. Without having 
said anything the least disagreeable, Emily and her father, in the 
short space of two days, perceived a sort of disillusion. And the 
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cause of this may be explained very shortly. Emily nas no more 
fitted to be a nurse than Mr. Clodion was fitted for an invalid. 
They both lacked the requisite tact and the power of making 
allowances, which is very necessary to either character. 
. Emily was delighted at the idea of tending her father, but at 
the end of two days she discovered that she had a number of 




purchases to make in various directions, and the distances in 
Paris are very great 

When she was with her father the old charm existed for him, 
and in her presence he grumbled at no one except Placide. 
When she was away, he blamed everyone except her and himself 
for the ettnui which she appeared to feel while in the house. 

The day of her airival she had given out that she intended to 
make a long stay, but at the end of a week she was suddenly 
recalled to Nantes, as her husband and his father wished to 
consult bei as to the wall-papers and curtains. 

She left Paris with a vague idea in her mind that she had not 
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<lone all she ought to have done, at the same time with a feeling 
of relief for which she reproached herself. She loved her father, 
she knew, but as she had read somewhere, " Everyone has his 
own way of living," to which another philosopher has replied, 
■** Yes, but all ways are not equally good." Later on she began to 
think of her new home and its duties, and without attempting to 
4eny that she had failed in her duty towards her father, she 
ihoped that the failing had not been very great. As she pro- 
ceeded, she began to wonder whether her husband and her father- 
in-law would come to meet her at the terminus, and she smiled 
at the idea of the reception that awaited her. And then she 
began to wonder what the house was like, whether there were 
any balconies, and what was the size of the windows, and whether 
there was nice society in the neighbourhood. 

Then she began to think of her dresses in her great brass-bound 
trunk. She did not recollect to have seen that particular portion 
of her baggage when she started. She uttered a little cry of 
terror. Her maid assured her that the trunk had been duly 
registered, and exhibited the confirmatory ticket; but Mrs. Charlier 
was on thorns all the remainder of the journey, and reduced her 
unhappy maid to the verge of insanity. 

Mr. Clodion, Senior, about the same time was performing a 
like service for his son. 

Having made up his mind that Emily's presence would quite 
set him up again, body and soul, Mr. Clodion felt himself more 
terribly worried and irritable, after her departure than ever. One 
little change had taken place : he had less hope and more bitter 
disappointment 

When Placide came home from the office, he thought his father 
more in need of amusement than before, so he devoted two or 
.three hours to him. With great patience and devotion he played 
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maay iiuipid games of fifnet. Tbe patient was excesuvely 
ifritatiiig an the tbne, ^ghed wearily, talked a/ Pladde of people 
who took thor ease in the worid, who were always poring over 
books, yoang fellows who had all they possibly could desire, 
health and strength, and who bad nothing to do but to tiy to 
make themselves agreeable in a house. But they would not take 
the trouble, they despised such a couise ; so those who were 
unfortunately laid up nere d>-ing of ennui; but it vras not of 
those he intended to speak (then why did he speak of them) ; 
what had they done to prevent Emily from feeling dull ? Nothing, 
Dodiing, nothing I I ! 

When this storm fell upon him, and it was not the first he had 
endured, Flacide merely bowed his head to it and shrugged his 
shoulders, wailing till the weather cleared up. 

Whether the invalid had a suspicion that he was acting in a 
very unjust monnor, we cannot say, but he ceased to scold ; and 
looking at his son for a few moments in a 
pit>'ing manner, said, somewhat disdainfully — 
" Poor fellow ! he is bald already ; getting 
grey too and wrinkled, nearly as old-looking 
as I am. How changed he is ! " 

That was quite true, but his father was 
scarcely the person to reproach him with it 
in any case. 

An old proverb says "That Jupiter does 
not condescend to break butterflies on the 
wheel)" which means that the king of the 
gods must have victims and adversaries 
worthy of his indignation. Mr. Clodion, Senior, now came to 
the conclusion, rather late, that he had been breaking butter- 
flies on the wheel. The paternal thunder, therefore, ceased to 
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roll over Placide's head; but on this occasion found another 
victim — namely, Emily. 

To his great astonishment, the " poor fellow " raised his head^ 
and clenching his hand, in manly tones defended his absent 
sister. 

The young official had nothing of the diplomatist or of the 

orator about him ; he, nevertheless, succeeded where oratory 
would have been silenced, and diplomacy put to shame. 

Placide had formerly been a very ordinary speaker, and had 
showTi little brilliancy in Latin, and absolutely none in French 
debating. Nevertheless, he managed to plead his cause \\'ithout 
angering an irritable judge, and without compromising a client 
who was not altogether blameless. 

When he began to speak, the irascible invalid frowned severely, 
and showed every s}Tnptom of putting himself in a terrible rage ; 
but as the advocate proceeded, the judge's features relaxed, and 
his anger gave way to surprise, and almost to admiration. Where 
could Placide have found all he had to say ? and whence came 
all this force, this assurance, this nobleness of language and 
demeanour. 

There is a Latin phrase which is worth its weight in gold, 
because it expresses in a few words one of the greatest moral 
truths, "Pectus est quod disertos facit," which means that true 
eloquence springs from the heart 

Rhetoric, no doubt, is a great assistance to natural eloquence^ 
and is by no means to be despised ; but to be really eloquent 
one must possess a heart, and Placide had that qualification. 
That is why he found, without any trouble, the most forcible 
reasons and the most suitable expressions by which he could 
exculpate his sister without offending his father. 

It is said that true eloquence acts like an incantation upon 
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4UI audience, and Mr. Clodion*s heart beat with a strange desire 
to make instant reparation to the " poor fellow " who thus moved 
him; but a false shame closed his lips. He blushed, moved 
imeasily in his chair, coughed several times, and suddenly 
•extending his hand to his son said, in trembling accents, " Never 

mind, you are a good brother and a good son, and 1 think I 

will take a little nap now." 

^Vhen Placide had gendy closed the door, Mr. Clodion leaned 
back in his chair, and laughed immoderately, putting his hand- 
kerchief before his mouth so that he should not be heard. 
*** What a joke," he said, as soon as he had recovered his breath 5 
•** he does not see that I have pretended to go to sleep, so as to 
set him free. I did not think that I should have been able to 
prevent myself from asking his pardon, for being so stern and 
unjust towards him." 

Mrs. Clodion just then opened the door to see how the invalid 
was getting on, and he called to her in a low voice, but with 
unusual animation, "Come in, my dear, and shut the door 

•quietly. I am supposed to be asleep, because '* Here he 

.began to laugh again, and could not continue. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mrs. Clodion, who was some- 
what alarmed at this affectation of mystery, the unexpected gaiety, 
and the symptoms of suffocation which the invalid exhibited. 

"The fact is," said he, becoming serious again, "that our 
Placide is a man." 

" I suspect as much," she replied, smiling, " and is that what 
you have been laughing at so heartily ? " 

" Not exactly, my dear. I was laughing because I played him 
a little trick." 

Then followed a perfectly unintelligible narrative, broken as it 
«¥as by sundry explanations and much chuckling. If he had set 
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Flacide at liberty, he evidently owed him some reparation. If 
he oved him reparation, he must have treated him badly before. 

" But the matter shall not end here I " he exclaimed with much 
«nergy, when he had finished what he called his explanation. 

"What will not end here?" asked Mrs. Clodion with some 
surprise. 

" Never mind. I know all about it. Those that live will see,'* 
replied the invalid, with a smile full of mysteiy. 




CHAPTER XV. 



DOCTOR OLiiuS. 



Mr. Cix)dion had truly said that the matter would not end 
here. The good resolutions he had formed did not end in smoke. 
Placide and Mrs. Clodion perceived a change in his manner^ 
and Doctor Oleus noticed a change in his symptoms. 

The Doctor's hat was celebrated throughout the district, which 
is another way of saying that the Doctor was very popular in the 
neighbourhood. This celebrated head-gear was very low in the 
crown, and very broad in the brim. Usually little men prefer tall 
hats ; I mean men who are ashamed of being small, and who 
wish to remedy what they believe to be a mistake on the part of 
Nature. The Doctor was small, and was not ashamed of his 
want of height ; on the contrary, he occasionally boasted that the 
best goods were packed up in the smallest parcels ; and he would 
add, " It is one of my habits to be short, and I am never ashamed 
of any of my habits." 

It was also a habit of his to twirl his hat while he was speaking. 
It was from his hat that he produced his arguments ; it was to 
it that he addressed himself; and to it he turned when overcome 
with emotion. He made a fan of it when he was warm, and 
when he heard some absurd proposal to which he disdained a 
reply, he would toss it brusquely on his head as the President of 
an Assembly might do at an uproarious meeting. Only the 
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President would remain seated, but Doctor Ol^us would leave the 
room without ceremony. 

" My dear madam," said the little old Doctor one day to Mrs. 
Clodion, "our patient is worrying himself. The irritation 
aggravates the symptoms, and the malady keeps up the irritation. 
Which of these two will give way first?'* (Here he rubbed his 
nose with the brim of his hat) " That I cannot tell you, and I 
am not going to say that I can, because I am not a quack." 
(Here he executed a triumphal march with his fingers upon the 
cro\ni of his hat) 

" I think," said Mrs.Clodion, *' that the irritation of mind will * 
subside first" 

" Ah ! you see that ? " (Here he tapped his hat as if it were ill, 
and he was sounding its chest) "Do you really think so?" 
{Tap, tap.) " Well, I was sure of it myself" 

Mrs. Clodion laughed. 

"But, Doctor, you said just now " 

" That I did not know, and it was true." Here he jerked his 
head on one side fike a knowing little bird, and continued, **I was 
morally sure of it, but I had no proofs. I have now, as you 
confirmed my suspicions. You see, madam, that I make allow- 
ances for palpable proofs, because it is the fashion. Our young 
friends from the schools of medicine believe in nothing else. I 
meet numbers of these young fellows in consultation every day, 
who have very little respect for their elders. They have no doubts 
about anything, unless it be for such trivial subjects as the 
existence of Providence and of the soul, and the influence of the 
soul upon the body. Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, looking 
at his hat in a very stem manner, as if he suspected it of being 
filled to the brim with fatalism, incredulity, and general scepticism. 

If these various articles had been really in the crowTi of the 
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hit, they woold not lure remained tbae kuig, (ex d>c Doctor 
made a. pretence of shaking tbon oat upcm the gtoond. After 
that performance he whisked his bat behind his back widi the 
dexterity ofa conjuror, and by way of changing the subject, asked 
how Placide was. Pladde was quite welL 

"Naturally," said the Doctor, administering a succession of 
blows between his shoulders with his hat " How could he be 




otherwise ? You tell me that he has a lymphatic temperament 
Quite so ; but he has with that an inner force of character which 
gives him what I may call a most wonderful elasticity." 

The hat was brought to the front for a second to hear the 
Doctor say that there was a remarkable instance of the influ- 
ence of the soul exerted on the body. It was a very good 
thing that the hat vas edified upon this point, for some day it 
might find itself on the same table with a number of sceptical 
hats. 
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" Placide is extremely sensitive, madam, without appearing to* 
be so ; yet he will live to an old age, nevertheless. Why ? 
Because he has from an early age imbibed methodical habits. 
To tell the truth, I do not believe they have been acquired, as in 
my case, for instance. No, they came naturally to him, lucky 
fellow. If I believed a word of all the nonsense they talk of 
bumps upon the head, I should look for the bump of order upon 
Placide.'' 

The Doctor was now touching upon a subject which had caused 
Mrs. Clodion some anxiety. 

"Are you not afraid," she said in a low voice, "that this habit 
of order will degenerate into a mania ? " 

" Mania ! " cried the Doctor, vehemently, " mania ! Mania is 
not only a word, madam, it is a gratuitous insult addressed ta 
orderly and methodical people by those of a capricious disposi- 
tion. Attachment to habits once formed is a sign of wisdom and 
good sense. Such a mania as that, madam, does away with the 
necessity for small detailed efforts, and the thousand little decisions- 
which have ordinarily to be arrived at Besides, the will, instead 
of being divided, brings all its force to bear upon important 
decisions. If I had not been what people call a maniac, I would 
not go about as I do, I would give up my practice ; but a man 
gets into a groove as naturally as — as," here he looked round the 
room for a simile, and as the conversation was held in the dining- 
room, he happened to notice a box of sardines, and finished, "as 
naturally as a sardine in oil But talking of sardines, have yoa 
good news from Nantes of that charming little Emily of yours ? 
Sanguine temperament, plenty of life and activity, a charming 
character ; but, nevertheless, she has not the strength of 
mind of my friend Placide. And as to you, my dear madam, I 
I should suggest, as a friend, that you should take a little more 
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-exercise. Do I thmk you ill ? Not the least Do not I say 
that I advise you as a friend, not as a doctor ? More exercise, 
that is all ; a little broiled or roast meat, and a glass of good 
<:laret occasionally. Au revoir,^^ 

One of the Doctor's manias was attachment to his friends 

* 

without expressing his liking for them, and he was fond of his 
patients. 

There was nothing alarming in Mr. Clodion's condition, but 
the Doctor was not satisfied with Mrs. Clodion's state of health. 
She went about her ordinary occupations without the slightest 
idea she was in danger ; but the Doctor's professional eye had 
detected something which had made him very thoughtful as he 
left the house. 

"I do not like that at all," he thought, "and I must advise my 
friend Placide on the subject at once." 

Twenty minutes afterwards he reached Clodion's office. A 
young woman carrying a baby in her arms opened the door to 
him. 

"Mr. Clodion's office, if you please?" said the Doctor, 
politely. 

The grey-haired man, who was amusing the child with a large 
key, replied over the woman's shoulder, "Staircase C, second 
6oor. Corridor B., third door on the right." 

The Doctor patted the baby's cheeks, declared that he was the 
finest child he had ever seen, which made the young woman 
blush ; gave his opinion as to the unadvisibility of letting little 
children suck keys, and then went slowly upstairs. 

When the clerks perceived this odd-looking old gentleman 
coming up, they made up their minds to put him out of counter 
nance, which was one of their most favourite pastimes. 

The Doctor, slackening his pace, stared at them with blank 
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astonishment, and was amused to see how they lowered their eyes 
before him. When they were once again at work, he chuckled 
quietly, and went forward to the chiefs room. 

When after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, he came out 
again, he absolutely refused to be ushered downstairs, and com- 
pelled Placide to return to his room. 

All the clerks were making a pretence of working, except one 
great, fat, lazy fellow, who, resting his elbow on his paper and his 
chin in the palm of his hand, stared rudely at the Doctor. During 
his interview with Placide, all the occupants of the room had been 
laughing at each other for having been so easily disconcerted with 
the Doctor, and that fat lout had bet that this time he would not 
lower his gaze. 

The Doctor walked straight up to him, and said in a bantering 
tone, " Young man, I am a doctor, and if you will take my advice, 
you will take a little more care of your health, which seems to me 
in a very precarious state. I beg that you will not continue to 
injure your constitution by working so hard." 

There was a roar of laughter at this sally, the lout's eyes sank 
abashed, and he lost his bet. 

Next day Placide complained of a sensation of heaviness in the 
head, and of a trembling in his limbs. He wished to take a little 
walk after dinner, but he did not care to go alone, and his mother 
consented to accompany him. This occurred for several days. 
Their first excursions extended no further than the Place Royale, 
but before long they were able to get as far as the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

Placide had his likes and dislikes as to the cooking of his 
food as well as in everything else, and his favourite dishes were 
now prepared in a certain way. 

One could not accuse him of being a gourmand or hard to 

K 
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please, be only had a monomania, and his Extreme sobriety was 
painM to Fran^oise, who was a regular atrdm bleu. 

That is hov Fladde was suddenly changed into a gounnand, 
and became rather hard to please. 

" All the better," exclaimed Fran9oiHe, who was quite delighted. 
" I am glad be is waldng up a bit Poor master is dieted because 
of the gout, mistress eats nothing hardly, and I was getting 
quite rusty." 

Fladde had a preference for broiled and roast meat How 
fivtunate I This was just what Fran^oise excelled in. 

Flacide ^deckrcd one day, carelessly enough, that a gloss or 
claret would do him no harm : in fact, he felt the want of it as 
the official work was very exhausting, so the old botdes of 
Bordeaux saw the light at last 

Mrs. Clodion was by no means deceived by all this ; she saw 
very well that if Fladde took care of her, it was to oblige her to 
take care of herself. So she fell in with his plans, and allowed 
her son to cherish the illusion, so dear to all simple and ingenious 
people, that he was extremely clever. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE THICK-HEADED MAN. 

During the three years that followed, Placide toolt two short 
periods of leave, and each time he returned to the office in deep 
mourning. 

Henceforth he was quite alone in the Rue Saint Antoine His 




simple existence assumed insensibly the monotony, r^ularity, 
and, at the same time, the resignation of a monastic life. 

Not that he had forgotten those that he had lost ; but, i^rt 
from the reserved and mysterious comers of the heart, in which 
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sentiment, in its mo^t delicate and sensitive form flourished, his 
life was simply a succession of habits, and of habits so interwoven 
that time passed almost unperceived. This regularity at first 
pleased him, but at length il became almost second nature. 

On Sunday mornings he went regularly to church, and in the 
afternoon he went to visit the graves of his dear dead ones. The 
rest of the day he passed in walking, if fine, 
and in reading if the weather were wet. All 
the other days of the week were duly appor- 
tioned to study, meditation, exercise, and 
his official duties. His whole mind was con- 
centrated upon his favourite smdy— he had 
become without knowing it one of the most 
celebrated geographers, and one of the best 
informed "chamber travellers" in Europe. 

The only reason why he did not become 
a member of the Geographical Society was 
because it would have interrupted his usual arrangements ; but, 
on the other h.-md, he read all the reports, and he knew from tJie 
published lists that his name was first amongst the subscribers 
to the Tour de Monde. 

He had adopted all his mother's pensioners out of respect to 
her memory, only the same timidity that prevented his becoming 
a great traveller militated against his visiting those people in the 
dark courts in which they resided. This was a pity, as he might 
have made many discoveries useful to himself or to others. But 
as compensation, his door was always open to the timid knock of 
the deserving and helpless poor. 

The honest Combaleuf, who had seen too much misery not to 
have a very vivid recollection of it, ferreted out Mr. Clodion's 
poor pensioners, and showed them where the house they sought 
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lay. Doctor OMus also did not fail to indicate any distressing 
case he met with to the consideration of the good Flacide. 

One day an unfortunate tramp called upon Clodion, bringing a 
long letter from the Doctor. The letter stated that the bearer 
was a good fellow, quite worthy of assistance, and, like many 
others of his class, he possessed a heart of 
gold, but a head of wood. By these figura- 
tive expressions, the Doctor wished it to be 
understood that his protifg^ was not a very 
briUiant person, though a man of excellent 
disposition. He had been tramping all his 
life without any complaint, but certainly 
without giving a thought how he was to 
live. He used to say, with touching frank- 
ness, " Some fellows get their chance, some 
do not" It seems that it has always been 
so and will continue to be so — so much 
the better for those fellows who have their " opportunities," 

Doaor Oli^us had first met this person in a court, the next 
time he saw him was on a hospital bed. While he was working 
as a bricklayer's assistant, he had fallen from a scaffold and 
broken his leg. According to his own account, this was the 
first occasion upon which he had ever had the opportunity to 
gain his living \ and suppose he had been killed, or had broken 
both legs, it would have been muchwoise. This habit of looking 
on the bright side of things, and his naive resignation, had struck 
the Doctor very forcibly. He hoped, therefore, that his friend 
Placide would be able to give his wooden-headed friend some 
little employment, as door-sweeper, or perhaps as a messenger 
at the ofhce. 

IVhile the Assistant Principal was reading the Doctor's epistle. 
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the object of it was balancing himself in a very insecure manner 
ttpon the edge of a chair npon which Placide had desired him 
to be seated He had all the appearance and looked as resigned 
tA any poor fellow would who was aware that the tissue of his 
life had hitherto been only misery, deception, disappointment, 
and rebuffs. He scarcely dared to breathe, for fear of disturbing 
''the gentleman." At length, becoming suddenly afflicted by a 
nervous cough, he fell into a pitiable state of confusion, and 
attempted to strangle it behind his poor thin hand 

When Placide had finbhed reading the letter, he looked at 
his visitor attentively, and pitied exceedingly this great innocent 
lad as completely lost in the streets of Paris as a child in a 
wood 

" So you have no work ? ** he said softly. " At least Doctor 
Ol^us tells me so." 

" The master masons will not have anything more to do with 
me," replied the man, bending down his head, " because you see 
they don't like to have a fellow who falls off the scaffolding. It 
doesn't look well for the work, somehow." 

The man spoke softly, without any bitterness or rancour ; his 
voice was very weak ; he appeared exhausted. 

'' He is suffering from hunger," thought the official, as his heart 
beat wildly. '' He is not a beggar. I cannot offer him money 
now. Nevertheless, he is dying of hunger. What is to be 
done?" 

There >vas a moment's embarrassing silence, which the man 
accepted as a dismissal. 

He rose, therefore, with an awkward expression, coughed 
again behind his hand, expressed his regret for the trouble he 
had caused, and ended by saying, " I must go now, sir." He 
had brought the letter of recommendation from Doctor Oleus, 
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but he was sure that the gentleman would do nothing for such 
a scarecrow as he was. 

" By no means ! " exclaimed Placide hastily. " Sit down ; let 
us see about your business first AVhat are your means of 
existence ? " 

Without knowing it, Placide had hit upon the terms of the 
very first question put by the magistrates to professed vagabonds. 

The pale face flushed, and assumed an uneasy and suspicious 
look. He repeated that he thought •* it was time to go." 

But Placide had now made up his mind that he should not go 
until he had had something to eat So he put his hand gently 
on the man's shoulder, and compelling him to be seated, repeated 
the question. 

•*Do not ask me!" exclaimed the poor wretch, casting a 
terrified look at Placide's judicial appearance. Once in his 
life he had been taken up as a rogue and a vagabond, as he had 
neither a roof to shelter him nor fire to warm his freezing limbs. 
He had then looked upon himself as ruined and disgraced for 
life. It was true that he had been immediately released again, 
as it was seen he had employment ; but the judge had on that 
occasion addressed to him some very sage counsel, and warned 
him " not to do it again ! " 

" I do not know what you have to fear," said Placide gently ; 
" but you cannot believe I would harm you, surely ! You fear 
me, perhaps, because you do not know me ; but you were not 
afraid of Doctor Oldus, whom you know and sent you here." 

The man appeared impressed by this reasoning, and passed 
at once from extreme diffidence to absolute courage. 

When he left the hospital, the Doctor had given him money, 
and also a letter of recommendation to the good man in the 
Rue Saint Antoine. Convinced that letters of recommendation 
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would be of use to some people, but not to such an unlucky 
dog as he was, he had kept it in his pocket, and set about 
looking for work. 

He had encountered an old comrade, who was living in a poor 
garret with a wife and family. A letter from the nurse came to 
inform him that his youngest child was dying. The mother was 
in despair, for she had not a penny towards the sum she required 
to go and fetch her child. 

"What could I do?" said the wooden-headed man, as 
embarrassed as if he had been guilty of some childish folly. 

"You gave her all your money, then?" said Placide with 
emotion, which the other could not misconstrue. 

" Yes," replied the man in a low voice. Then he added as an 
extenuating circiunstance, " But he was then in great hopes of 
obtaining employment" 

" Now, do you know what my opinion is ? " said Placide, as 
he took the poor man's hand, and made him look up. " Even 
with the certainty of never obtaining employment, you would 
have done the very same thing. Don't deny it ! " 

This time the culprit made no reply ; he would have lied had 
he denied it. But what was he to think of such a gentleman as 
this? 

The " gentleman " then demanded how he had managed to exist 

" How did you live, my poor lad ? " 

The poor lad confessed that he had passed two nights in an 
abandoned lime-kiln, and had eaten nothing for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Seeing that there was no prospect of work and that 
all his efforts were useless, he had at one time actually thought 
of plunging into the kiln ; but the fear of offending God prevented 
his committing suicide. He then resolved to make another 
attempt, and that is the reason he had now brought the letter. 
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" Not another word ! " exclaimed Placide, as he rang the bell 
violently. Fran^oise appeared. I'lacide spoke to her in a low 
tone, accompanied by sundry emphatic gestures. As she went 
out, she bestowed a compassionate glance at the pale, weary face 
of the poor man beside her. 

"Let us go downstairs. You shall have something to eat, 
and we will talk over matters. Come with me." 

Having installed the poor fellow in the kitchen, Placide went 
and walked up and down the garden, for fear of being a restraint 
upon him while he finished his meal. 

After a considerable time, Fran^oise api>eared, and said 
smilingly to her master— 

" Poor lad ! I should think he had never had a good meal in 
his life before." 

" You are sure he has had enough ? " asked Placide, laughing. 

" I will answer for that ; and I declare that people who go to 
the theatre have never half as much enjoyment as I have had in 
seeing that young man despatch the beef-and-rabbit pie. Poor 
creature ! " 

Placide rubbed his hands energetically. Fran^oise concluded 
that he was pleased, as indeed he was. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE WOODEN-HEADED ONE? 

While he was walking in the garden, Placidc had been 
thinking deeply, and had at length made up his mind, only pro- 
visionally, it is true, but still he resolved upon something. 

*^ Now/' said he, as he entered the kitchen and seated himself, 
"let us have a little conversation together. I am not sure of 
being able to obtain immediately what the Doctor has asked for 
on your account, we may probably have to wait some days or 
even weeks." 

The future messenger, who ever since his meal had been 
smiling perpetually, grew suddenly grave, for he fancied he per- 
ceived behind Placide*s words the well-known series of disappoint- 
ments. It appeared to him that he would have to resume his 
useless walks upon the hot pavement in the never-ending streets 
to knock at new doors only to receive new disappointments, his 
only prospect misery. He would have to extricate himself as he 
could, but he had seen the same thing so often, so what was the 
use of troubling his head about it before-hand. 

"In the meantime," continued Placide, "you will remain 
here." 

" Oh, that changes the question entirely," thought the wooden- 
headed man ; but he did not say so aloud, only the smile came 
back to his lips again. 
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" I am sure," said Mr. Clodion, " that you will make yourself 
very useful to Frangoise, without reckoning that the garden is in 
very great want of attention." 

This was entirely imagination on Placide's part, but he did it 
to avoid wounding the pride of the man. 

Frangoise thought that her master was going a little too fast^ and 
that he ought to have consulted her before introducing a stranger 
into the house. That the man had a good face Frangoise did not 
deny, but who could say that the face is not deceitful. People in 
Paris are sometimes so crafty ; the stranger was a very tall strap- 
ping fellow, who would become very robust with regular food ; 
supposing he had come with the intention to murder her master 
and rob the house. 

Placide seeing a shade pass over his housekeeper's face, at 
once understood her scruples and her fears; but he re-assured 
her with a word. " You know, Frangoise, that this brave fellow 
has been specially recommended to me by Doctor Oldus." 

" I think," said Fran9oise, quietly, " that we might give him the 
little blue room." 

** That will do," replied her master ; and he added, " I think 
that you will do well to make up the bed immediately, because 

^" here he drew the letter from his pocket, to see his prote'g^s 

name; because," he continued, "Bertrand will want to go to 
sleep, as he has had no rest the last two nights." 

Bertrand laughed, and said, ^'He had slept in the lime-kiln 
very well indeed." 

" In a lime-kiln," exclaimed Frangoise ; " poor fellow." So 
she immediately hurried to the linen cupboard, and took out 
sheets as white as snow, which immediately gave forth an odour 
of orris. 

An hour afterwards Mr/ Clodion hung up his hat on hook No. 
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I, his overcoat on No. 2, placed his umbrella with great accuracy 
in a particular part of the umbrella-stand ; pulled his corkscrew 
curls, and offered to the gaze of the junior clerks all the appear- 
ance of a very precise employe and of a ridiculous lunatic 
besides. 

A most profound silence reigned in the house in the Rue Saint 
Antoine. Frangoise was buried in thought in the kitchen, a half- 
plucked duck lying in her lap. The sound of the passing car- 
riages fell upon her ear like the roar of the angry sea. Sometimes 
one might have said that a larger wave than usual was breaking 
on the rocks ; that was an omnibus on its way to the Bastile, or 
returning from it. Above these distant sounds was heard the 
regular tick-tack of the cuckoo clock, which appeared to have laid 
itself out to chop time up as small as possible, to show what a 
small thing it was after all. 

The cat, which had been for a moment put out by the presence 
of the stranger, had resumed its place before its well-filled plate, 
and was eating daintily, with its head on one side, and purring 
gentiy. Fran^oise's wandering glances were directed through the 
open door to the garden, where some smoke-dried birds were 
disporting themselves on the walks. 

Fran^oise had induced the hard-headed man to tell her his sad 
history, and now she was considering what would become of him 
if her master was not able to find him employment But she 
could not come to any satisfactory conclusion ; he must wait 
and see, she said to herself, with a sigh of disappointment. 
Then, with a glance at the clock, she resumed her occupation 
of plucking the duck with redoubled zeal, to make up for lost 
time. 

Meantime Bertrand, clad in one of Mr. Clodion's night shirts, 
buried up to the nose in the wliite perfumed sheets, and crowned 
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with a cotton night-cap, gave himself up to the delights of resting 
his poor, tired limbs in a comfortable bed, where he could stretch 
himself to his full length. 

He was beginning to grow drowsy, when it appeared to him 
that somebody took his head between his hands and compressed 




his ears tightly. He immediately put his hand to his head, but 
his assailant n-as only the cotton night-cap. 

His first idea was to take it off, but he thought that would be 
wanting in respect towards Fran^oise, who had come up two 
flights of stairs expressly to bring it to him. But could he not 
adopt a medium course, so as to give air to his ears, and yet keep 
the night-cap on. It appeared to him that he could, and he 
immediately disengaged his cars. He then in his wisdom decided 
that a cotton night-cap was the most comfortable thing in the 
world. How easily people are seduced by luxuries ! Now, with 
a mind free from all care, he laughed noiselessly, then he turned 
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suddenly to the wall, and two great tears rolled down his emaci- 
ated cheeks. He did not attempt to remove their traces, and he 
soon fell into a profound sleep. 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon, the Secretary of State 
requested the attendance of Placide, and told him, in few words, 
that the department being now a very important one, the Govern- . 
ment had determined to divide it into two parts, and that it had 
been decided to give Placide the position of Under-Secretar}'. 

Mr. Clodion thanked the high functionary for what Placide 
termed a favour, while the other declared that it was merely an 
act of justice, and he so kindly persisted in this statement that 
Placide had no more to say. 

" But my dear colleague," said the minister with a smile, " you 
have something else to speak to me about/' 

The dear colleague asked whether there were not some situation 
in the department for Bertrand ? 

Unfortunately all the messengers' places were filled, and by 
people who had not the slightest idea of relinquishing them ; and, 
besides this, in anticipation of vacancies, about a hundred candi- 
dates had been examined and classified in view of possible con- 
tingencies. However, if Mr. Clodion insisted on it. 

But Mr. Clodion did not insist at all ; he was not one of those 
people who make use of any opportunities to get rid ot their 
dependents. He respected justice and vested interests. He 
therefore retired, thanking the minister for the good news he had 
announced. He did not permit his disappointment in the other 
matter to influence him in the least ; he made up his mind to try 
somewhere else. 

It was mere politeness to say he was not embarrassed, for he 
was, and very much so. He had promised to settle the matter, 
and he would settle it, but not by passing his prott^g^ over to 
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somebody else, who would pass him on to a third person. No, 
he would do it himsdf, and would hold seriously to a serious 
engagement He made up his mind to get Bertrand a situation, 
but where, when, and how? And then be saw at a glance what a 
change would be made in his habits by the necessity of looking 
out for some employment for his proteg^. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

A PRIVATE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A MANIAC AND AN 

HONEST MAN. 

When the new Under-Secretary was returning to his office, 
pursued by the three terrible questions, where, when, and how, 
like three furies, the junior clerks were saying amongst themselves 
that he had gone to get a regular "blowing up." They w^ere 
never more mistaken in their lives. 

When Placide regained his room he found it impossible to work, 
and he was soon plunged into a deep reverie which was not alto- 
gether a cheerful one. 

The most hapj>y amongst us are not always those who arc most 
fortunate. The most favoured children become exacting, their 
desires always exceed what is given to them, and they make them- 
selves \\Tetched because they cannot obtiin some little thing upon 
which they have set their minds. Life had not made Placide a 
spoilt child, and he was also very easily pleased. He wisely built 
up his happiness ^\^th the materials he had ready to hand, and one 
of these was his all-absorbing charm of habit, which had w^ith him 
become a passion. 

Now this charm was broken by the anticipation of the enormous 
quantity of unforeseen, and consequently terrifying things which 
Bertrand was about to introduce into our hero's life. There would 
no longer be the little morning walk under the arcades of the 
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Place Royale, or the evening saunter in the Jardin des PlaDtes ; 
no more quiet thoughts, or undisturbed readings. In place of all 
this there would be endless tramping in the noisy streets and dark 
bye-ways, new faces, new occupations. After a hasty dinner he 
would have to climb up to people's apartments to parley with 
insolent servants, to have to find answers to unforeseen objections, 
to hunt up people who would finish by hating him, and all this to 
go on for weeks, for months, perhaps. 

That is how the maniac spirit, which had slept in Placide's 
mind for a long time, began to reason. And as the very essence 
of the iKission is to com- 
plicate all questions and 
10 exaggerate all difficul- 
ties, Piacide saw himself 
the prey for an indefinite 
period of an agitation of 
which he entertained a 
profound horror. 

But to oppose the "ma- 
niac" there was a man of 
moral courage and devo- 
tion, a brave but very modest man, as all really brave men are, 
but, after all, a man who had already *' won his spurs." 

Wliile the new Under-Secretary was contemplating his desk with 
an absent gaze, his mind was the battle-ground of a tremendous 
struggle between duty and passion, which embellishes our most 
noble tragedies, and ennobles the most unpretending dramas. 

The contest was not of long duration. The evil spirit was put 
to flight. The only recognition of the victory by that honest man 
was " it must be done." In order to revenge himself for his 
defeat, the spirit inflicted a variety of the most ii^enious and 
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refined tortures on his adversary, by filling his imagination with 
fearfiil images purposely magnified. But, as every one knows, 
people do not fight at close quarters without receiving blows; 
besides, where would be the merit of victory if it cost the victor 
nothing. 

Then when the victor came out from his office he was so pre- 
occupied that he did not look to see in which direction he was 
going. 

In front of the Hotel de Ville he encountered a man with a 
red face, and wearing enormous whiskers, who looked like a 
licensed victualler dressed in his Sunday clothes. The cuffs of 
his best coat came down over his knuckles, the ill-fitting sleeves 
rose up in bunches of cloth on his shoulders like birds' nests. If 
the skirts of the coat were too long, particularly in front, the 
waist was much too short, particularly behind. Two buttons, 
placed very close together in the centre of the back, gave the 
coat the appearance of a person who squinted. 

The red-faced man walked on with his nose in the air, his l;at 
placed at the back of his head, having the appearance of a person 
at the same time important, and hard up. He walked with his 
legs widely apart, which caused the long skirts of his overcoat to 
sway about, so he occupied a large portion of the pavement 

When he saw Mr. Clodion approaching he stopped in front of 
him, saluted him awkwardly, and then, not knowing what to do 
with his hat, he jerked it on again. Mr. Clodion shivered, when 
he saw so close to him this red face ravaged with smallpox, and 
wearing a stupid smile. 

"You have not the honour to recognize me," said the man, 
grinning in a disappointed manner. 

" It seems to me that I have seen you somewhere before," said 
Clodion. 
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" It is the dress that has changed mc," replied the man, with 
another grin. " I used to polish up your floors," he continued in 
a low tone, as if hfiwas ashamed of the occupation; "but you see 
{here he raised his voice for the edification of the passers-by) I 
■came into a fortune ; an old aunt of mine left me a fruit shop 
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with the goodwill, so now I am in business, and cannot resume 
my former occupation ; which, indeed, would now be im- 
possible." 

" I am very sorry for it," said Clodion, politely. 

" I can quite imagine that," said the man, who did not appear 
troubled with false modesty ; " that does not astonish me ; but 
business is business ; so I must bid you good morning." As he 
spoke he resumed his way, taking up as much room as possible 
on the pavement, as if he thought that having come into a fortune 
that was the proper way to walk. 

Fortunately, there was no want of floor polishers in Paris, and 
it was a matter of no difficulty to supply the man's place. But 
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why then should Placide have worn an expression of such disap- 
pointment. Simply because he was accustomed to the man, and 
did not like new faces, because now it would be necessary to look 
out for some one to take his place, and because, to a man of 
Clodion's disposition, little pin pricks hurt as much as dagger 
strokes. 

The " maniac " took care to profit by this incident to worry the 
good man. At the bottom of his heart the Under-Secretary 
heard a wicked little spirit whispering, " Ah, you wish for the love 
of some individual to upset all these habits of yours. Look at all 
the trouble that is commencing now. But immediately the good 
man replied to the " maniac," with the most humiliating familiarity, 
" What nonsense." 

When he got home, the Under-Secretary was about to hang up 
his coat and hat, when his attention was disturbed by a grumbling 
noise over head, like very distant thunder. " WTiat is that I hear 
going on upstairs ? " he asked Fran^oise. 

" It is the new man who is polishing the floors." As she 
replied Fran^oise looked sideways at her master, to see what he 
thought of it. She had arranged a little plot in her own mind 
which she thought would do very well if she could only get him to 
consent. 

" Polishing," cried Placide ; " polishing with his injured leg. 
You ought not to have allowed him to do it, Frangoise." 

" I tried to prevent him, but he begged so eamesdy to be 
allowed to do it, and he was so delighted to be able to show you 
that he was fit for something, so I permitted it." 

" Poor fellow," said Placide, with generous animation. 

** Ah I poor fellow, indeed," repeated Frangoise ; " and an 
honest fellow, too, so good-tempered and grateful he is. Since he 
got up he has drawn I do not know how many buckets of water. 
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he has watered the garden, raked the walks, and now you see he 
is polishing the floor. Take my word for it, that he knoWs how 
to do it very well, just look at the floor of your study." 

"Has he been putting my study to rights?" replied Placide, 
somewhat alarmed. 

" No, you may be quite easy in your mind," replied Fran9oise, 
smiling. " I assure you nothing has been disturbed. He is as 
big and strong as a drum-major, but he is as careful as a house- 
maid, and a very good housemaid too." 

Placide, nevertheless, took a survey of his study, which, how- 
ever, was in no need of rearrangement. Fran^oise, however, did 
not think it necessary to say that she had assisted Bertrand with 
her advice. 

" And have you found a situation for him ? " she asked, 
anxiously. 

"No," replied Placide with a disai)pointed air, "and I am 
afraid it will be some time before I shall be able to do so." 

" Ah ! " said Frangoise with a sigh, and then she wondered 
whether the same idea would occiu: to her master as had occurred 
to her mind, even if she had to prompt him. " A floor-polisher 
could not do better," she said at a venture. 

At the word polisher, Placide thought of the man with the red 
face, and then of the protege of Doctor Oldus, His brow grew 
dark at the thought that he must replace the first, and And a situa- 
tion for the other. These two ideas lay side by side for a long 
time without coming together. At length, like a flash of light* 
ning, the brilliant idea struck him that he could replace the 
former with the latter. 

It was by no means sure that the " maniac " had contributed 
to the solution of the great difficulty ; at any rate, when he ex- 
amined it at his leisure, the " good man " had nothing to find 
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lauU with. There was only one obstacle, what would FTan^oise 
think of it? 

Fran^ise thought the idea excellent We often find other 
people's ideas excellent when they happen to chime in with our 
own desires. 

Master was very good to think of giving her such assistance ; 
■he was getting old, and the house work was somewhat heavy for 
her unassisted hands. She very often felt lonely now, and not a 
sound was heard in the house but the tick-tack of the cuckoo- 
dock, and no movements except those of the cat She hod often 
lately thought of begging her master to engage a second servant ; 
but she had hesitated to do so, as two females do not always get 
on well together, because old servants often have their peculi- 
arities, and she was sure that the new comer would do his best. 
The very next day, when going to market, she quite intended to 
give the other polisher warning. 

" That H-ill be no use," replied Placide, " for he has already 
informed me that he does not intend to come any more. He has 
been left some property by an aunt, and is now quite a big man." 

" There ! " exclaimed Fran^oise, as she struck the back of one 
hand into the palm of the other, "things could not have fallen 
out belter." 




CHAPTER XIX, 

REFLECTIONS OF BERTRAND ON HIS NEW COAT, AND DOCTOR 
OLEUS'S OPINIONS UPON OLD COATS IN GENERAL. 

That is how it happened that a man-servant was introduced 
into the little house in the Rue Saint Antoine. 

From that day the man-servant in question was possessed with 
but a single idea, namely, to scrub all that was " scrubable," to 
polish all that could be polished, and to beeswax everything that 
was possible to bees-wax ; in a word, to do anything that was to 
be done. 

When he reflected, which he did very seldom, he asked himself 
what right a fellow of his calibre, a man who had been such a 
vagabond, had to occupy such an exalted position in society of 
which he was so utterly unworthy. 

'^ It is a good world afler all," he said in conclusion, when he 
had tired his brain in endeavouring to find a reason, and then he 
would fall-to to scrub, to polish, and bees-wax everything in his 
way. 

He followed up the dust to the very garrets, and the moisture 
to the very bottom of the cellar. One might see himself reflected 
in the brasswork and the tables, and the old ironwork on the 
balconies looked as good as new. 

Doctor Ol^us sometimes came in to see how his prot^g^ was 
getting on, and when he heard that this vagabond was the best 
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of servants, he played the tambourine on the crotni of his hat, 
and muttered between his teeth, " So he has found his vocation 
at Ust" 

Every time the Doctor called, the vagabond was summoned 
upstairs to pay his respects. 

"It seems to rae that you are getting ver}- stout," said the 
Doctor on one of these occasions. 




" I do not do it on purpose," muttered the culprit with con- 
fusion. 

" Ah 1 " repUed the Doctor, as he nodded his head, " it is no 
doubt because you are so lazy. No ? Well, then, all the better 
for you. After all, my poor fellow, I am very happy to think 
that you will die in an honest occupation. Go about your 
business, and quicker than that !" 

The vagabond turned on his heels, and the Doctor, by way of 
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farewell, saluted him with a blow of his hat on the back as he 
departed. 

'*How good every one is to me," thought Bertrand, greatly 
flattered with this little mark of attention, and then he set to as 
quickly as he could to polish and scrub as before. 

That evening, in his little garret, he was seized with terrible 
remorse. However had he dared, as he had dared in that lime- 
kiln, to doubt the goodness of Providence. However could he 
have for a moment entertained the idea of lying down to die like 
a wounded animal in a comer. 

" It is too good to last," he said to himself anxiously on the 
day on which Combaleuf in person came to try on his new 
clothes. 

But as in the excess of his emotion he had spoken above his 
breath, Combaleuf had heard him, and had misunderstood the 
point of his remark. 

** Oh yes," he said, " we have given you good material," and he 
stepped back a few paces to take in the effect. " Yes, we have 
given you the best stuff. Mr. Clodion does things well, and you 
may be sure it will last for years, I chose the cloth myself, and 
can answer for it. You will see," he continued, " that I have 
left enough turnings, because, do you see, the food is good here, 
and I see you are getting stout" 

" So Doctor Ol^us has already told me ; but I assure you I do 
not do it on purpose," repHed Combaleuf 's latest customer, not 
without a feeling of contrition. 

Combaleuf screwed up his eyes as if about to thread a needle, 
the corners of his mouth turned up, and a sort of shiver passed 
through his whiskers. It was his idea of a benevolent smile. 

* * What a funny fellow you are," he said, as he gave his custome 
a friendly push. " Even supposing you did it on purpose, where 
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would be the harm ? You were thin enough, I am sure, to be 
able to fatten a little without apologizing. Besides/' here he 
paused to give a pull at the skirts of the coat, " besides, you are 
all the better for it You are now looking like a gentleman." 

" Oh ! for goodness* sake do not say that I'* exclaimed Bertrand. 
"la gentleman," and he looked into every comer of the little 
garret as if his ill-luck would rush out in bodily shape, and seize 
him by the collar. 

" Well, at any rate you look like a most respectable man." 

" Oh, do not say that again." 

"Yes, I do say it, because it is the truth. I do not mean to 
imply that the coat has not got something to do with it, though. 
Just wait a minute. You look to me like ^" 

He stopped with a look half-suppliant, half-frightened towards 
Bertrand. 

Having methodically folded up the green wrapper in which 
he had brought the marvellous suit, he departed with a friendly 
nod. 

That nod seemed to say, **You will get some pounds fatter 
yet, and you will then look like a well-to-do tradesman — a grocer, 
for example." In the eyes of Combaleuf, who had suffered hunger 
for many years, and whom prosperity had not been able to make 
any fatter, a stout grocer was an important personage. 

" Yes, that is just what he is — a grocer," he repeated with a 
satisfied smile. He was struck with the justice of his com- 
parison. 

Prophetic words these. It is true that Combaleuf had only 
uttered them by the merest chance ; but the future, which delights 
in surprises, had already one in store, and those words, so in- 
nocently pronounced subsequently assumed a real importance. 

Left to himself, Bertrand examined his new coat very closely ; 
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first one sleeve and then the other was surN'cyed critically, and 
he was much astonished to find that both sides were equally 
good. 

Perhaps he had a notion that Combaleuf was the sort of tailor 
to fashion a coat of different materials ? Why not ? 

Up to that time, Bertrand's ideas in the matter of dress took 
the same direction as did those of old-clothes* dealers of the lowest 
class. Now, these worthies consider a coat to fulfil its destiny, 
no matter how small a portion of the human frame it covers ; nor 
does it in the least matter, in their estimation, how incongruous 
the materials are. 

So it was no wonder that Bertrand was somewhat astonished to 
perceive both sleeves were exactiy alike, when he recollected the 
nondescript garment in which he had been clothed for many 
years — one sleeve of red cloth and the other of bottle-green 
velvet. 

The coat had once been a soldier's tunic. Since its first ap- 
pearance at the clothes-dealer's, it had become like those miser- 
able lodgings in which its o\Miers pass a night or two — it had 
served as a refuge, so to speak, to twenty needy tenants who had 
come to the end of their resources, and had taken it to the pawn- 
broker's. The first occupant had replaced the buttons by an in- 
genious arrangement of pieces of wood hanging to bits of string. 
The next oiMier had re-pipeclayed the cross-belt, which was 
getting very shabby. Some other person had sewn up a large 
rent in the shoulder, and another had replaced a sleeve, lost 
in a public-house brawl, with the famous substitute of bottle-green 
velvet. 

Bertrand, hard pressed by the approach of winter, cast many a 

side-long glance at the object before daring to make a bid for it. 
How taken aback he was when the old-clothesman asked him the 
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enormous price of fifty-seven sous for it With what courage he 
deprivedhimself of food so as to raise that large sum ; what agonies 
he underwent when he saw some other fellows of his own set spying 
about the tunic. How delighted he was when he put it on for the 
first time ; how comfortable it was, he was almost warm in it, and 
quite at his ease, vN-ith the exception of a little difficulty of breath- 
ing and a feeling of tightness in the arms. 

But the poor fellow was so happy in his new purchase, that he 
carried his nose in the air in a most joyous manner. If he had 
possessed the most remote particle of vanity, one would have 
thought that he was proud of his dress. 

The passers-by could not help laughing ; and he, good fellow 
that he was, smiled at the passers-by. 

It was under these circumstances that he first attracted the at- 
tention of Doctor Ole'us, almost opposite the Charlemagne College. 
A number of day-scholars, waiting the commencement of school, 
were amusing themselves at Bertrand's exi)ense, and replying with 
ironical laughter to his smiles of such naive confidence. 

Doctor Ole'us fastened on the man with the tunic, whose smile 
had won his heart. 

"What is your address?" he said to him in his usual brusque 
manner. 

The man had no very precise address ; he slept sometimes at 
one place, sometimes in another ; but he was not a vagabond by 
any means. 

" You have the appearance of a good fellow, though not of the 
happiest individual in the world," said the Doctor. " I should 
like to be of use to you. Since you have no address, here is mine. 
Come and see me ; let us have a chat together ; perhaps I shall be 
able to do something for you." 

The man took the card, but never went to see the Doctor, 
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being under the vague impression that he would get reprimanded 
if he did so. 

The Doctor then made a sudden turn, and marched straight 
towards the group of scoffers. 

" Good morning, gentlemen,*' said he, with exquisite politeness. 
" Will you have the goodness to tell me in what class you are ? " 

The scholars looked at him in a stupefied way, and the least 
abashed of them replied, " In philosophy." 

" Thank you, sir," said the Doctor, in a most courteous tone, 
" In philosophy. You write treatises, then, I suppose ? Here, I 
say, you need not go away." This was addressed to two of the 
scholars who were endeavouring to sneak off. 

"Will you allow me," said the "original" old gentleman, "to 
suggest to you a sketch, and the principal ideas for a little philo- 
sophical dissertation ? " 

(At these remarks there was quite a whispered chorus of, " He is 
an old fool.'O 

'* No doubt, gentlemen, but you are clever, of course. Besides, 
you are young, and consequently warm-hearted and generous, and 
you will know how to put life and vigour into the essay." 

(The chorus was heard to murmur, "He is laughing at us.") 

" This is my idea — misery is always respectable, simply because 
it is misery. But between misery which frowns and misery which 
smiles, there can be no comparison in my mind. I say to the 
first, * We will do all we can to help you : it is our duty, and by 
Jove it is not a crime to frown ; you have plenty of reason to 
do so.' " 

(The chorus now divided itself into two, like the choruses of 
Greek tragedy. The first demi-chorus said, " He is a socialist ; " 
the second said, " After all, he is a good fellow.") 

" Besides, there are in the world too many people who would 
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not think you required help unless you looked serious. If they 
saw you smiling, they would smile too, and go away with a light 
heart to their business or pleasure, and too happy to forget that 
you ever existed. I say to the other, * That is right ; I can 
understand you with half a word. You are more courageous than 
the first, and perhaps also more imprudent. You do not distress 
people, you do not frighten them, and there are some people 
whose charity needs to be distressed and frightened before it 
becomes active. Give me your address, if you please, and we 
will talk together.' That is my plan, gentlemen, for your dis- 
sertation. It is very crude, I admit ; but such excessively clever 
fellows as you will soon be able to polish it up ! " 

(The first demi-chorus began to murmur at this, and began to 
look impatiently at the college gates. The second demi-chorus 
all hung down their abashed heads.) 

"I am quite aware," continued the Doctor in an innocent 
manner, " that the man who has just passed wears a grotesque 
apparel. I am still laughing at it, you see. But perhaps he 
desires nothing better than to get out of it, if any one would give 
him the chance. It would suit him quite well to throw it away, 
or to sell it to one of those individuals who deal in 0I4 clothes. 
But to throw away an old coat is a bad thing to do, while to sell 
it to an old clothesman is very unprofitable. The conclusion I 
come to, therefore, is, let us divide our old clothes into two 
portions — one for frowning misery, which only, perhaps, waits 
that assistance to smile ; the other for the misery which smiles, 
which will, perhaps, be reduced to frown to-morrow, having 
reached the limit of its endurance. In all cases, to act charitably 
would do the poor fellows much more good than to laugh in their 
faces. I must now bid you good-day. Pardon my loquacity. I 
am an old lunatic ; that must be my excuse." 
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The college gate opened just then ; the scholars proceeded to 
their classes. The first demi<horu5 hurried away without cere- 
mony ; the philosophers who composed the second chorus, 
saluted the old Doctor with respect As for him, he smiled to 
himself, and said, " If I have only convinced one of them, my 
time has not been thrown away." 




CHAPTER XX. 

BERTRAND SUPPOSES THAT SOMETHING IS GOING WRONG, AND 

MAKES A FEW REFLECTIONS. 

For some days Mr. Placidc had quite changed his usual habits. 
Instead of coining straight home after leaving his office, he would 
remain absent for hours, perhaps ; instead of reading quietly, he 
would walk up and down his study ; instead of smiling at Bertrand 
when he met him, he would look at him in an absent sort of way ; 
instead of sleeping quietly like a man whose conscience does not 
reproach him, he would toss upon his bed, and get up to light 
his candle several times during the night. If he sat down to 
table, it was mechanically, and from pure habit, for he api)eared 
to have lost all desire for eating and drinking. 

Uertrand perceived all this, and puzzled his brain to find out 
the cause, and not being able to discover it, he began to worry 
himself about it, but had not the courage nor the skill to broach 
the matter to Fran^oise. He began to fancy that the most 
terrible misfortunes were impending over his benefactor, and 
twenty times a day he repeated to himself, " It was too good to 
last." 

Perhaps master is ruined, but how could Providence ever 
pcnnit such a thing. If he be ruined, what can I best do for 
him ? I can only attach m}'self to him like a dog, cut mpelf to 
pieix^s to scr>*e him, or work for him perhaps. 
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But what is the use of a dog to a mined man? What could a 
ruined man do with a ne'er-do-weel, who has cut himself up into 
small pieces ? Perhaps to work would be best, but how could he 
gain a livelihood for two people, really for three, for he must include 
Frangoise, since she was not able to gain her own living? This 
was the insoluble problem for such an unimaginative person as 




Bertrand, and intolerable torture for a heart so overflowing with 
affection and gratitude as his. 

Fending the catastrophe he deprived himself of food and drink, 
in order to diminish, as much as possible, the household expenses. 
This was not so great a penance to him as he could have wished, 
for he, like his master, had lost his appetite. But, on the other 
hand, he did not fail to scrub, brush, and polish as heretofore ; on 
the contrary, he worked twice as hard as before, to make the 
house look nice, for when they should sell it, as, of course, a 
ruined man would do the very first thing, they would get more 
for it if it were in good condition. There was also something else 
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he could do, and that «-as to sell his livery, and Bertnind had 

taken such care of it that it was still in good preservation, and 

would fetch a fabulous sum. 

The behaviour of Fran^oise, also, was not such as to reassure 

him ; she frequently sighed, like a person 

.;'■ " ill at ease; she had long and mysterious 

conferences with her master. People came 

continually to the door, who were probably 

bailiffs, but Bertrand was too discreet to look 

over the bannisters, or to listen when they 

caipe. 

. "Are you brave? " Fran^oise inquired of 
him suddenly, one day. 

It's coming, at last, thought he, as he 
pulled himself together, and put as good a 
countenance on it as possible, while he re- 
plied that he did not know. 
"Well, then, are you a coward? " said Fran^oisc, smiling. 
Bertrand found it easier to answer the question in this form, 
and he replied, " I am not a coward." 

" What would you do, now, for example, if there were robbers 
in the house at night ? " 
"What would I do?" 
"Yes." 

" I would attack them widi my fists, with my feet, a shovel, or 
tongs, or anything I could lay my hands on. Just let the robbers 
come, or let the bailiffs come, either, and if they enter by the door 
they will certainly go out by the window. If they enter by the 
window, it does not matter how they will go, but go they shall." 

Fran^oise b^an to bugh, and asked him what the bailiAs had 
to do in the matter. 
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" Well, then, bailiffs or police, they will go out as I have said 
A pretty rabble indeed ! " 

It was very evident that Bertrand was beside himself, or he 
would never have ventured to speak so disrespectfully of the 
representatives of the law. But the very idea that Mr. Clodion 
was in danger of these mysterious persecutions, was quite suffi- 
cient to upset the little brain which Bertrand possessed. 

" But," exclaimed Fran9oise, impatiently, " it is not a question 
of bailiffs or policemen. Listen to me, instead of going on in 
that way. Master is going to travel." 

" To travel ! " exclaimed Bertrand, in astonishment, and then 
he came to the conclusion that Mr. Clodion was obliged to fly the 
country. 

" Yes," replied Frangoise, " to travel." 

" Then we shall see him no more." 

" Good heavens ! what a simpleton it is," exclaimed Fran- 
9oise as she gazed at the coffee-pot. " I did not say that he was 
going round the world. He is only going to pass a few days at 
Nantes 1 " 

Nantes, San Domingo, or Honolulu, it was all the same to the 
vagabond who had never been to school. He pictured to him- 
self that Nantes was a country infested with robbers, who were 
only waiting the opportunity to plunder his master. But he 
would be there too, for now he understood, or, at least thought 
he understood, why Frangoise wished to know if he possessed 
courage. 

**I will exterminate them," he exclaimed, fiercely, and he 
struck his right fist into his left hand as if he were already engaged 
in a death struggle with a brigand of Nantes. 

" Whom are you going to exterminate ? *' asked Frangoise, who 
was a little afi:aid of this rolling of eyes and grinding of teeth. 

K 2 
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"Who?" 

" Yes, who ? " 

" Who but the brigands of Nantes ? " 

"Good heavens, what has he got into his head now? What 
are you thinking about?" exclaimed Fran^oise. "Nantes is not a 
town of robbers. Besides, you are not going ; you and I will 
remain here. An empty house might tempt robbers, in the absence 
of the master. It is not likely, but more wonderful things have 
happened, and that is why I asked you what you would do if 
robbers were to come some night," 

"I would do what I said," replied Bertrand, with a mixture of 
confusion and energ}'. " Look here, Ma- 
dame Fran^oise, you need not be afraid ; I 
will sleep across the doorway, or lie down 
behind it with a good broomstick, or, better 
still, I will keep guard in the garden all 
night." 

"What a good creature you are," replied 
Fran^oise, in a softened tone. " It is quite 
enough for me that you are not afraid, and 
that you will come down at the first sound 
of the bell." 
" Master is not ruined, then ? " 
He had need of all his courage to put that 
question. He trembled from the soles of 
his feet to the crown of his head, when Franjoise, in her most 
severe manner, looked at him steadily, and told him, once for all, 
not to cast reflections upon his betters. 

" I will never do it again," he repUed humbly. 
Fran^jise then resumed her amiable manner, and took up the 
conversation again. "So you did not know that master was 
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going to Nantes ? No ? I suppose that I forgot to tell you ; 
people do forget things sometimes, my friend, you make so little 
noise in the house. What is he going to Nantes for ? He is 
going to see his sister. Why does she not come here ? " Instead 
of replying to this question, Frangoise heaved a sigh. She did 
not approve at all of Madame Charlier's behaviour towards her 
brother. Madame Charlier had promised to come and see her 
brother frequently, and to write at least once a fortnight For 
about eighteen months, her letters had come pretty regularly, 
but now, for a long time, they had only arrived at very distant 
intervals, when Madame Charlier wanted some commission 
executed. 

It seemed that the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Charlier was 
absolutely essential to the happiness of the inhabitants of Nantes, 
for the couple could not be spared, or had no time to visit 
Placide. If they did now and then run up to Paris, they 
conducted themselves very much as if the house in the Rue 
St. Antoine was a hotel. They insisted upon dining early 
because they wanted to go to the theatre. Next morning, they 
would be still in bed when the master of the house was going 
out to his office. " All that was not pleasant to master," said 
Frangoise. Madame Charlier was quite aware how happy he 
was in her society. When their father had died, she had spent 
fifteen days with her brother, and he was so happy in her company 
that he looked ten years younger. But as soon as she was out 
of mourning, Madame had put master quite on one side, and she 
attended theatres, concerts, etc. He never complained, but 
Frangoise shook her head threateningly, as she spoke of it. 

In the summer, Mr. and Mrs. Charlier went to Croisic, where 
they met three-fourths of their acquaintance, and led a very 
joyous existence. Pladde thought that very natural; but 
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Fran^oise had her oami opinion upon the subject, for he ought 
not to have been left all alone in a comer, as it were, in that 
fashion. 

These were the reasons why Frangoise sighed so deeply, instead 
of replying to Bertrand's question, and that is why she looked 
so steadfastly at the cuckoo-clock without seeing it But she 
kept all these thoughts to herself, for she did not wish to initiate 
a stranger into the little troubles of the family. 

After waiting patiently for a reply, which never came, Bertrand 
hazarded a repetition of the question, "Why does she not 
come ? " 

" Because she has not time," replied Fran^oise, with ironical 
emphasis. 

" No time to see a brother like him ! " exclaimed Bertrand. 

"No reflections upon our betters, if you please," replied 
Frangoise, with chilling dignity. " Didn't you hear me say so 
just now?" 

The offender was very penitent, and said that he did not intend 
any reflection. 

Fran9oise, touched by his humility, adroitly Changed the 
conversation, and declared that Madame Charlier was the 
handsomest woman in Nantes. 

"Is she like her brother?" inquired Bertrand, not without 
some hesitation. 

" Good heavens ! no," replied Frangoisc. 

*' All the worse for her," Bertrand was going to say ; but he 
thought that this was, perhaps, a reflection, so he contented 
himself by uttering a dry " Ah ! " and then adding, " Master is a 
handsome man." 

"Do you think so?" 

" I have never seen such a beautiful face as his." 
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As that was also the opinion of Fran^oise, she nodded 
graciously. This was, nevertheless, a reflection upon his betters, 
which she had permitted the incorrigible Bertrand to give 
expression to. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

NIGHTMARE. 

Nothing short of very important business would have induced 
the Under-Secretary to leave his official duties. He had never 
travelled before, and he had almost made up his mind that he 
never would travel, particularly by railway. He detested railroads. 
Incapable as he was of hating a human being, he nourished a 
tremendous hatred for the locomotive. 

Nevertheless, he had made a heroic eflfort, and decided to go 
to Nantes. 

On a certain Saturday evening, therefore, cab No. 13 15 was 
waiting at the door. Placide's trunk was securely fastened upon 
the roof of the conveyance, and Clodion himself came out, and 
took his seat within. Fran^oise handed him, one by one, his 
hat-box, his umbrella, his railway-rug, and comforter. Bertrand 
jumped upon the box, and they started. 

If cab No. 13 1 5 was badly stuffed, it was worse off as regards 
springs. As soon as he experienced the first joltings, which 
took effect in the two equally objectionable ways — viz., in pitching 
and rolling — Placide called out to the driver to go more steadily. 

" Is your master made of glass ? " growled the cabman to 
Bertrand. 

Bertrand looked steadily at No. 13 15, and No. 1315 catching 
Bertrand*s eye, thought it better to take a less offensive tone. 
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He was quite right to do so, for he had never been nearer in 
hisli/e to receiving what Bertrand would have tcnned a "dig 
in the ribs." 

Day was declining. Heavy clouds were heaping up before 
the westerly wind, and spreading over the whole heaven. The 
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street!^ bathed in a lurid light, wore a desolate and sombre 
appearance. Clodion felt sad and depressed. 

The huny and bustle of the railway station only increased this 
feeling. 

In spite of all his precautions, and perhaps in consequence of 
them, Placide frequently came in violent contact with some 
rough travellers, or the sharp comers of a trunk. Bertrand 
displayed a most praiseworthy zeal, but only succeeded in getting 
into a terrible confusion as to tickets and baggage registration 
and time Ubles. At last, however, Placide was passed into the 
waiting-room for first-class passengers. 
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Fortunately he had a compartment to himself, and he took 
advantage of this to re-read t\\'0 letters he had received from 
Nantes, and which had induced him to undertake this journey. 

One of the letters informed him that he was " an old wolf," but 
a very dear old wolf too, and that all his sister's anger would ^1 
upon his devoted head if he refused her invitation. This poor 
sister was looked upon as an untruthful person whenever she 
stated that she had a brother 1 People in Nantes did not believe 
that Madame Charlier had a brother at all. It was humiliating, 
and she could not support this sort of thing much longer ; and if 
people went on in this sceptical way, she would end in being 
sceptical too ! To think that she had never seen her brother 
since he had received the Legion of Honour ! If she liad only 
been free to do so, she would have thrown herself upon her 
brother's neck. But she was not a free agent ; oh dear, no ! 
Society was so very cxu::;€ante, and she was obliged to do her duty. 
Having no children, she had no excuse for keeping out of the 
world. So she was the mountain, Placide was Mahomet (meta- 
phorically, of course) ; affection, duty, and reason all obliged 
Mahomet to go to the mountain ! 

She had quite a programme arranged for him, to celebrate his 
arrival in Brittany, for, of course, he would come. First, there 
was an excursion to be made to Clisson (quite a bit of Italian 
scenery in France). Secondly, an expedition to Saint Nazaire 
(there was a Druidical altar there). Thirdly, some pleasant 
family gossip at home. Fourthly, a series of visits to the objects 
of interest in Nantes. Fifthly, a surprise ! 

The other letter was more laconic. 

"My dear Placide, — It is absolutely necessary that you 
should accept Emily's invitation ; you must. I cannot leave 
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Nantes, and for very grave reasons. You are the only person who 

can set my mind at ease, 

" Yours ever, 

"Jules Charlier. 
" P.S. Don't say a word about this letter to Emily." 

Perhaps the " maniac " side of Placide would have found suffi- 
cient courage to have disappointed Emily; but Placide the good 
went with his eyes shut into the trial, as he thought it only his duty 
to deliver his brother-in-law from some terrible embarrassment. 

The first real expedition of this chamber traveller was a sort of 
distressing nightmare. To add to his already gloomy antici- 
pations, he met with a series of worries as the train proceeded, 
which did not tend to elevate his spirits. There were groanings, 
joltings, whistlings from the engine : bumps rough enough to dis- 
locate his limbs, for the Orleans railway is celebrated for its 
bumping powers ; sudden shocks, unexpected stoppages, false 
starts, throbbings in his temples, creeping sensations in his knees, 
insidious draughts; the entry and exit of moist and muddy 
passengers, a fierce rain beating against the windows ; dark inter- 
vals and flashing lights, accompanied by indescribable noises, 
which rendered sleep unattainable, while yet it was impossible to 
keep quite awake. 

But just when Placide was dozing off into a nap, the ticket- 
collector came to the door. Sleep was henceforward out of the 
question, the feverishness returned, and at length he became so 
extremely restless that he got up, and moved from corner to 
comer of the carriage, as if he were playing at hide and seek with 
an imaginary companion. To this restless fit succeeded the calm- 
ness of despair, and to that a dull, heavy somnolence super- 
vened. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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" Look at him I " exclaimed the clerks in chorus, as they ex- 
changed satirical grins ; " he is afraid to raise his eyes because he 
s ashamed — he has a letter from his brother-in-law in his pocket ; 
we have read it, and we are quite sure that his brother-in-law is a 
bankrupt.*' 

" It is infamous ! " said the unhappy man, with inexpressible 
horror. He opened his eyes, and — found he was in the railway- 
carriage, seated opposite to an Englishman who was busily suck- 
ing an orange. How did the Britisher get there : he was not 
there a moment previously ! Perhaps he had got in at one of the 
later stations. This was at least probable, if not certain ! 

The Englishman continued to suck oranges so long that Placide 
began to think he would be ill. He was on the point of remon- 
strating with him kindly, but did not dare to do so. At the same 
time, he kept wondering how the idea about the bankruptcy had 
entered his mind. 

** Nantes ! " cried a lugubrious porter, who appeared to be 
suffering from auiui, Placide, who had begun to doze again, 
bounded up : the melancholy porter regarded him with a severe 
and defiant air, and appeared to want to know what had become 
of the Englishman, for he had disappeared. 

Mr. Placide shook himself, but fell back upon the seat. His 
legs refused to carry him. But with a mighty effort he got out, 
and stood upon the pavement, pale, haggard, and as generally 
knocked-up as if he had met with an accident. 

It was quite daylight, but it was still raining heavily. Suddenly, 
the poor be-draggled traveller noticed a smiling face. It was 
Emily's. He took courage as he perceived Jules, looking over 
Emily's shoulder, winking at him in a deeply-mysterious manner 
to put him on his guard. Placide blushed as his dream came to 
his mind. 
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" The carriage is here ! " exclaimed Emily, as she gently led 
her brother towards it. Placide fancied that his sister looked 
older, but perhaps this was because his eyes were fatigued by 
travelling, or because the morning was dull and heavy. But, 
at any rate, Emily was as lively and pretty as ever, and just as 
thoughtless. 

" Get into the carriage quickly, you dear old wolf. Now, Jules, 
do not keep making those mysterious grimaces, go and look after 
the luggage. Well, here you are at last, dear Placide. It is very 
good of you to come. You are quite tired, no doubt. How 
slow Jules is — come on, come on 1 " 

She called out these last words with all her old petulance, and 
then muttered, " How old poor Placide looks ! It is quite time 

" All this time she was making signals to her husband to 

hasten, and also thinking of a number of projects she had planned 
for her brother's amusement without consulting him. 

At length Jules arrived and took his seat opposite his wife. He 
was somewhat put out, was Jules. He did not appear to be much 
interested by his wife's chatter. Whenever his eyes encountered 
those of his brother-in-law he reddened, and at once gazed steadily 
out of the window. All this time the rain was falling in torrents, 
and reducing the pedestrians to despair. 

It was no great distance from the railroad station to the 
Charliers' house, yet Emily found time to talk upon such a variety 
of topics that Placide became quite bewildered. The faster she 
chattered the more reserved did her husband become. Amongst 
other things, Emily informed her brother that **that monster" 
(this was the husband's pet name) was one of the first merchants 
in Nantes. (" You needn't frown so," she added, " for you know 
it is the truth.") Jules also had quite a talent for business. ("Well, 
what are you winking at my brother for now? Do you mean to 
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contradict me? I should like to hear you, sir.") Their house 
was in a fairway to eclipse all other houses. She was going to be 
immensely rich. ("Ah ! there you are again. If you have tooth- 
ache you had better say so at once.") 

The future millionnaire with cool effrontery confessed that he was 
suffering a little. 

The longer the wife expatiated upon the high position of her 
husband's firm, the more Mr. Charlier's expression assimilated to 
a patient under the hands of the dentist 

PLacide was suffering torture. He thought of his brother-in-law's 
letter and his dream of last night, and kept glancing furtively at 
this i>aragon of merchants. The jximgon had more the appear- 
ance of a discomfited tradesman than a man who was rolling in 
richef. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THAT IS ALL. 

"The View from this window," said Emily, as she introduced 
Placide to his bed-room ; but here she stopped short, for tlie view 
was wretched just then — indeed, one could see nothing at all. 

The rain beat do\Mi so pitilessly and in such a determined manner, 
that the vessels at the quay looked like phantom-ships. An un- 
fortunate steamer alongside was getting up steam ; but scarcely 
had the smoke reached the edge of the funnel than it dragged 
aside in a most violent manner, the rain diluted it to the very last 
atom, and turned it into a sort of grimy mist fearful to behold. 

Notwithstanding Placide's determination to find the view' pic- 
turesque, he was really unable to do so, and he looked at his sister 
with a somewhat disappointed expression of countenance. 

Mechanically he stroked his chin ; he felt a sort of twitching 
sensation. 

" Have you caught cold? ^ asked his sister, anxiously. 

" No, I think not," replied Placide. Then he added, with a 
melancholy smile, " The fact is, I have not shaved." 

Mrs. Charlier immediately went to the top of the stairs, and 
called to her husband. 

He came up in alarm. He called out, " Here I am, my dear, 
here I am," while his heart beat anxiously. "Placide has betrayed 
me ; what will become of us ? " he thought 
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" He is decidedly ill," thought Mrs. Charlier of her brother. 

" Have I done anything wrong ? " thought Placide. 

" Take my brother to a barber's shop," said Emily to her hus- 
band, " and at the same time you can call on the dentist." 

The brothers-in Ian went out and proceeded along the quay 
which nas quite running uith water in all directions. Such a pro 




gression as theirs was not well suited for beginning or continuing 
an important conversation. As it was, the relatives did not ex- 
change a word ; besides, they both feared to broach the subject 
nearest their hearts. 

" There is the place I want," cried Placide, after they had pro- 
ceeded about fifty paces. 

"Oh ! that is only a sailor's place," replied the "monster" 
Jules, with all the aristocratic disdain suitable to a merchant 
prince. 
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Placide did not like to say that that was the very reason he pre- 
ferred it to any other place. He dismissed his brother-in-law, how- 
ever, and found himself in the hands of a very rough and ready 
Breton with a sonorous voice, who spoke almost unintelligible 
French, and got very angry when he was not immediately and per- 
fectly understood. One of his eyes — the left — ^absolutely declmed 
to open ; but, on the other hand, the right eye was clear and 
piercing enough for both. 

He was brusque, and not only brusque, but gauche; not only 
that, but he would not permit the smallest observation, nor the 
least movement suggestive of a wish to speak. This was the 
sort of man who was about to operate upon the delicate skin of 
the under-secretary, and practise upon him the strange and savage 
rites of Druidical barbers. 

In the first place, the patienfs neck was firmly fixed in the 
hollow of a shaving-dish, which recalled reminiscences of the 
helmet of Mambrino. Placide^s teeth chattered as he encountered 
this chilly basin. 

** You spoke, sir?" asked the barber, severely. 

" No, sir," replied the victim, with much deference. 

" I thought you did," said the barber, still more severely. 

Then the operator dashed his hand into the basin, and began 
to splash his victim's face. Placide contented himself with shut- 
ting his eyes. The said hand was as rough as an oyster-shell, 
and as red as a boiled lobster, and was rubbed all over Placide's 
face. Then it was roughly healed by a rubbing with a substance 
like Marseilles soap ; then came the turn of the shaving-brush ; 
lastly the razor. 

" Thumb or spoon ? " demanded the Breton. 

Placide was obliged to ask his meaning, as he had no idea 
what he referred to, nor did he wish to be treated to either. 

L 
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The Breton, with much shrugging of the shoulders, took pity 
upon his customer's ignorance. Where did he hail from ? From 
Paris? Well, then, Parisian barbers were asses; that was all. 
No one was ignorant (or no one ought to be), that, in order to 
shave people properly, it was necessary to inflate their cheeks first 
by introducing a spoon or the operator's thumb into the mouth. 

It is on the same principle that careful housewives insert a 
wooden Qgg into the toe of a stocking when darning it. 

Placide, utterly horrified, made some timid protests against 
such a proceeding. 

" All right," replied the operator, " tastes differ. Only, as your 
cheeks are somewhat thin, you must not be surprised if you are 
cut. However, if you don't mind, I'm sure I don't ; on the 
contrar)'. Let us try." 

He spoke with such barbarous coolness, that Placide capitulated. 
He submitted to the indignity of the spoon, and came out of 
that robber's cave with bowed head, as if he were passing beneath 
the Caudine Forks. 

The rain, which had been waiting for him at the door, bora 
him company all the way to the Charliers* residence. 

As he went ui)stairs, a door opened mysteriously ; the paragon 
of merchants appeared, and with his finger on his lips signed to 
Placide to enter. 

The interview opened with, " I wonder what you will think of 
me," and lasted for twenty- three minutes by the clock. The 
" paragon " was at first so much afilected by what he had to say, 
that Placide could make neither head nor tail of his communica- 
tion. It seemed as if there was something behind what he dui 
say. Emily knew nothing about it, and would die with shame 
if she did. Placide got red and pale by turns, and maintained 
a profound silence. 
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After about twenty minutes had elapsed, Placide made a 
desperate effort, and said, " My dear fellow, do be calm, and 
let me understand something of all this. So far I have not 
understood a single word. If there is anything the matter, I 
may be able to assist you. What is the trouble ? I will do all 
I can. Yes/* he added emphatically, " all ! " 

Then the " paragon " confessed that sardines had not come up 
to the mark that year. He had lost considerably. He had 
continued the business from a feeling of pride ; Emily was so 
accustomed to luxury that he had not had the moral courage to 
break the news to her, and suggest economy. In order to retrieve 
his fortunes, he had speculated ; but he had lost In fact, to 
make a long story short, if he could not command fifty thousand 
francs by the next settling-day he would be declared a defaulter I 

Placide exhibited every sign of astonishment as his brother- 
in-law proceeded ; and as he concluded he was quite anxious. 
In a moment he forgot his nightmare and the torture he had 
undergone at the hands of tlie barber. A\Tiat was fifty thousand 
francs in comparison to what his fears had conjured up ! His 
honour was safe. What mattered fifty thousand to a man of 
honour who did not make a god of his money ? 

** Is that all ? " he exclaimed, as he clasped the paragon by 
the hand. He was ashamed of his former suspicions, and so he 
repeated energetically, '*Is that all, then?*' 

" All ! '* cried Mr. Charlier, falling back a couple of paces. 
He thought his brother-in-law was joking, or that he had not 
understood him aright " Placide," he said in a choking voice, 
** I said fifty thousand francs." 

" Well, I heard you — fifty thousand francs ! " 

** But seriously, can you " 

"I can, without any inconvenience, lend that sum to my 

L 2 
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sister's husband If you do not believe me, you are wrong ; 
that's all. If you want the money at once, I will go back by 
the very next train.*' 

" Oh ! no ; we have ten days before us yet. But how can I 
ever thank you for your generosity ? " 

" Ah ! by the by, look here. If you really wish to please me 
do not ever mention a word of this. There, Emily is calling me. 
Let me go, or else, if she come up here, she will see that you 
have been crying, Jules, and you ought not to give way like that, 
you know," exclaimed Placide, as he quickly withdrew the hand 
which his brother-in-law was about to raise to his lips. 

" What is the matter here ? " asked Emily, as she encountered 
her brother in the passage. 

" We were chatting about various things," replied Placide, ia 
as easy a tone as he could assume. 

His sister looked at him steadily, and he could not keep his 
countenance. 

"I see what it is,'* she said, "you were talking * business.' 
Jules was explaining his projects and plans for the future. Now, 
is it not that which worries you ? Ah ! my poor Placide, you 
are not accustomed to business, and I am sure that you would 
soon get * muddled' amongst all the *ins and outs' of these 
affairs. Well, there is nothing to be ashamed of in the matter, 
I myself often am incapable of follo\ving him in all his explana- 
tions," she added, resuming her old air of protection over het 
brother. " You do not care about that, do you ? " 

" By no means. Quite the contrary." 

" What a business it is, isn't it ? " 

** Yes indeed, a very great * business,' " he replied with a slight 
accent upon the word "great." 
Kthe people on the quay badieally wanted to see a pleasant 
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face and kindly smile, they had only to laise their eyes to the 
windows to Placide's countenance at that moment, as he settled 
his neck-tie. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Charlier took her husband to task. " Flacide 
has come here to enjoy himself, and not to talk about business, 
of which he is quite ignorant, poor fellow." Then she added, as 
a conclusive argument, " You know everybody has not got your 
talents." 

" My talents ! That is too much ! " exclaimed the merchant. 
" With your ' talents ' you will make me the laughing-stock of 
the neighbourhood ! " 

"Some one merely made an observation, I believe," said 
Emily, "and somebody else replied and lost his temper. I 
hope it will not happen again." Then, suddenly looking at her 
husband straight in the face, she said, " Dare to deny that you 
are a " 

" Hush, I entreat," said the " paragon," 

" Well, when you entreat, I am very complaisant," replied his 
wife. " But there is the first breakfast-gong sounding, and you 
are not ready. Make haste ! " 

The paragon of merchants did make haste. He did not hum 
a tune though, as his brother-in-law had done ; he only muttered, 

Placide is an extraordinary man." 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

EMILY CONSlDERii HER BROTHER'S FUTURE. 

It will be readily understood that Mr. and Mrs. Charlier had 
many friends, and on the very evening of the day Placide had 
arrived, they had a " little friendly dinner" of twenty. 

The assistant-secretary was placed between two ladies. The 
lady on his right hand had passed her fiftieth year, while his 
other neighbour was not more than eight -a od- twenty or thirty. 
The former was of a most fearfully taciturn disposition, and con- 
tented herself by displaying to those next her 
a very Roman profile of which she was very 
proud. From the very first words she spoke, 
Placide gathered that if he had come to Nantes 
with any intention to astonish the natives, his 
trouble and expense were all in vain. 

According to the Roman-visaged matron, 
Parisians had no idea of fresh air, nor of pure 
wine or real butter. Parisians flattered them- 
selves that they regulated society and the 
fashions. The provinces laughed disdainfully ai such preten- 
sions. The people in Nantes, for example, were better supplied 
both with food and drink, and also dressed better, than Parisians. 
When she had vented these opinions in a remarkably stately 
kSMimer, the Roman-nosed lady resumed her previous attitude. 
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and her fine face, which was by no means destitute of character, 
was thus seen in profile, and had all tlie appearance of a medal 
struck in honour of the City of Nantes. 

Placide offered her wine, which she accepted with a haughtmess 
and a sculptural majesty, as if she were posing for a bas-relief, 
representing the City of Nantes receiving wine from the City of 
Paris, her rival. 

The lady on the other side of Placide was a blonde, with the 
expression of a child in a perpetual state of astonishment She 
was as prone to amusement as the other dame 
was to severity. She smiled at everything and 
nothing. She was fond of Nantes, her native 
place, but she by no means despised Paris. 

^Vhenever Placide paid any attention to the 
" medal," Emily betrayed signs of impatience ; 
but when he conversed with the fair-haired 
lady, his sister's lace cleared again. 

In the drawing-room after dinner, Emily took 
her brother aside, and informed him apropos 
of nothing in particular, that Madame M^nier was her greatest 
friend, 

"And who is Madame M^nier?" asked Placide, in the 
most innocent manner possible. 

"The lady who sat at your right hand at dinner," and then 
she lowered her voice, and asked Placide confidentially his opinion 
of Madame M^nier. 

" She is rather solenm, I think," replied Placide, guardedly, 
" and I do not think she likes Paris much." 

"You are confounding Madame M^nier with Madame Gren- 
azel," exclaimed Emily, impatiently. " Fancy mixing up a solemn 
old woman like her with a bright little creature like my friend." 
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" Nevertheless, my dear, the lady who sat at my right hand 
was dark, and not a blonde at all" 

"That is what I nuant to say," replied Emily, tapping her 
brother lightly with her fan. " I made a mistake between the 
right and left Madame Grenazel, who was on your right, is 
the wife of a very wealthy banker, who sat next to me. We 
need not speak of her. Tell me your opinion of Madame 
Mdnier." 

" I think she is a very amiable person," replied Placide. 

'* That she is indeed. A charming character, and all one can 
wish. Why do you smile ? " Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she continued, " My friend belongs to one of the best families in 
Nantes." 

** Ah ! indeed," exclaimed Placide, politely. 

** She is very well off," continued Emily, dwelling upon each 
sv^ord. 

** Well, that is not a drawback," replied Placide complacently. 

" She is a widow ! " proceeded Emily warmly, and she looked 
at her brother steadily. 

Placide supposed that he was expected to say something pretty 
about his sisters friend, so he replied with sincere compassion, 
<* Poor young woman ! " 

"Thanks for her," said Emily, pressing her brother^s hand. 
" You are, indeed, justified in pitying her. She is very lonely ; 
there is nothing so sad as living alone ! " 

"She has no children, then?" said Placide, in his usual good- 
natured manner. 

" No, no children," replied Emily, shaking her head slowly. 
" If it is a trial for me not to have children — for me, who possesses 
everything one can desire — how much greater must the trial 
appeal to a young widow who has no near relatives ? " 
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"Perhaps," suggested Placide, as he twisted his hair, "perhaps 
she may many again ! " 

" You are nibbling," thought Emily, as she blushed with 
pleasure. " You will soon understand me, and I shall succeed 
eventually." 

But Placide was not " nibbling " at all. He had not the very 
faintest idea or suspicion of the projects his sistcT had formed, 




and the accomplishment of which she considered only a matter of 
time. 

" In any case," said Emily, " it is not for want of offers. She 
has refused all, and yet she has had many excellent proposals." 

" I can quite understand that," replied Placide, innocently as 



Emily could not repress a gesture of impatience, as she per- 
ceived that her brother's thoughts were in the past — a past . 
recalled to memory by her suggestions. 

"You can understand it ! What can men understand of such 
things ? If she declined those proposals, it was because I aji.M\s«&. 
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her to do so ; and if I did so advise her, it was because — in short 
she does nothing without consulting me. So there," she continued 
lightly, " do not trouble yourself about Madame Grenazel, but go 
and make yourself agreeable to Madame M<?nier." 

To reach the ladies, Placide was obliged to traverse the whole 
length of the salon. He hesitated a little, when a frown from his 
sister cut short his indecision. 

The City of Nantes, as represented by Madame Grenazel, went 
majestically through the ceremony of having her coffee-cup taken 
from her by the City of Paris, as represented by Placide. Madame 
Menier went through the same ceremony with more liveliness and 
grace of manner. 

Mrs. Charlier, watching the group, said to herself respecting 
Madame Menier, " You will be my sister-in-law, my dear, or I am 
very much mistaken." 

Emily's project, whether it succeeded or not, was conceived with 
a variety of feelings which did not fail of either good nature or 
generosity. Emily was really anxious respecting her brother's 
future. She was afraid that, in his old age, he would be at the 
mercy of mercenary servants. It was all very well as long as 
Fran^oise was alive ; but she was growing old, and who could take 
her place ? 

No doubt Emily lived much in society ; but she had her 
moments of reflection and of sadness, for a house without children 
is always more cr less dull. At these times she would reproach 
herself for having abandoned her brother. It seemed to her that 
she would be less to blame if she found somebody to take the 
place she had vacated. After searching diligently, she fixed upon 
Madame Menier, who was the very person, she thought, to make 
an old bachelor happy. 

Without imparting her design to Madame Mtfnier, Emily had 
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made certaiD of that lady's consent. It now only remained to 
obtain Placide's adherence. She was in no ^ay hindered in her 
project by personal considerations. She knew that if he died un- 
married, his fortune would go to her or hex heirs. But this fact 
In no way turned her from her purpose. 

When all the guests had departed, Emily had a long conversa- 
tion with her brother. She thought it politic to prepare him by 
degrees, before striking the final blow. So that evening she 
talked of little else besides his isolation and solitary life, etc., 
of the long days he must pass, and of his melancholy evenings 
alone. 

" How good she is," thought Placide, as he stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. " What deep tenderness and what true attachment 
to me she displays; there is nothing worldly or selfish about her. 
If she had only children, she would be perfect ! " 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A SURPRISE. 

Emily's arrangements were quite upset by the continual wet 
weather, which irritated Mrs. Charlier, and exhausted the almost 
inexhaustible patience of Placide. 

When the sun did by chance appear after a shower, when he 
peeped through a small hole in the clouds, it was only to set a 
trap for the unwary undersecretary just to tempt him out. 

So when the rain saw him at some distance from home, it 
would give chase vigorously. Under these circumstances, 
Placide's acquaintance with the beauties of Xantes was some- 
what limited. A visit to Saint Nazaire or Clisson was quite out of 
the question. 

Emily was persuaded that her brother was terribly bored, and 
she did all in her power to amuse him. 

Although she possessed a lively imagination and a very cheer- 
ful spirit, yet her lengthy conversations vdih Placide took only 
two directions. No matter what was the subject started, before 
long the conversation was sure to turn upon the good qualities 
of that " Phoenix," her husband, and conclude with a panegyric 
upon Madame Mdnier. 

This was another sort of rain, quite as thick and as obstinate as 
that out of doors ; it was a question of " out of the frying-pan 
into the fire " with Placide, but he supported both trials with his 
usual exemplary patience. 
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The day before her brothers departure, Emily gave vent to a 
perfect hail of remarks, all of which tended to establish the fact 
that "isolation was a very sad state of existence, and two isolated 
beings ceased to be sad so soon as they came together." But 
Placide smiled as calmly as ever I 

Our hero had been very desirous to return to Paris by the day- 
train ; but as his sister begged that he would remain a few hours 
longer, he gave way, and consented to submit to that horrible 
nightmare a second time. 

The day of his departure they dined early, quite en famille^ for 
the first time since Placide's arrival. The conversation was 
very intermittent. Mr. Charlier was always more or less taciturn 
in Placide^s presence ; Emily was preoccupied, for, as now was 
the moment of attack, she was passing her forces in review, and 
preparing her arguments. She was dismayed to find that there 
were various little difficulties to contend against at the last 
moment Such difficulties always present themselves even to 
people of no imagination, and Emily was very imaginative 
indeed. 

Placide was dreading the nightmare that, doubtless, awaited 
him in the train. 

" Come, a glass of champagne," said the " Phoenix," rousing 
himself. 

The champagne was handed, and subsequently the party went 
upstairs. The moment had come I 

Emily sat down beside her brother, and seizing his hand in hers, 
once again took up the subject of " isolated '* beings. 

She declared that it was very dull to live so much by oneself. 
Placide made no reply to this proposition. 

"Two isolated people are no longer dull when they come 
together." 
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Placide nodded assent. He was not likely to contiadict such a 
self-evident statement as that. 

For instance, he was leading a solitary life ! He did not deny 
this, and, in fact, there was no reason he should. 

Madame Menier was also leading a solitary existence. Placide 
took his sister's word for it, and twirled his side curls. 

"Now's the time," thought Emily. She accordingly ofieFed 
^ladame Menier to Placide on the spot ! 

"That's a good joke I " exclaimed Placide, quite undisturbed 
by this announcement, and he looked at his brother-in-law, who 
was staring in open astonishment at his wife. He was not in the 
secret, evidently. 

As the "Phcenix" did not laugh, Placide felt his smile freeze 
upon his lips ; and as the " Plioenix," looked at Emily with such 
astonishment, Placide also stared at his sister. 

She wnmg his hands so energetically that he could not release 
himself; had he been able to do so he certainly would have 
twisted his curls in token of his great distress. 

"/marry!" he exclaimed at length. 

" Ves, you," replied Emily, looking at him intently. She spoke 
with such emotion, her voice trembled so, her eyes were so full of 
tears, that Placide trembled from head to foot He could only 
repeat in a strange voice, which affrighted even himself, "/ many ! 
What are you thinking of?" 

Like a lightning-flash, the remembrance of the past shot through 
his mind ; that was why his voice sounded so strangely. There was 
something in his look which forced Emily to withdraw her gaze. 

The voice of her husband broke the charm, and set his tongue 
at liberty once more. 

" But, my dear," he said, " if your brother does not wish to 
marry, there is no use in tormenting him any longer." 
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Emily looked up at her husband, and said in her calmest 
manner, " If it were a question of business, I would acknowledge 
your fitness to discuss it; but il concerns my brother's happiness, 
and it is a question upon which women are better judges than 
men. I am quite aware," she continued, without looking at her 
brother, "that there axe memories and scruples which may cause 




him to pause. I can respect such memories ; I share his 
scruples ; but it affects his happiness, and it is my duty to speak 
out Life is long, old age will creep on, and it is the most trying 
thing in the world to live on without any aim or consolation in 
life." 

Then, and not till then, she looked at her brother, and clasping 
him round the neck she wept upon his shoulder. 

Had Placide been a hero of romance, he would have referred, 
in high-flown language, lo the trouble he had experienced, and 
the memories to which he could not prove unfaithful, 'iiv^';:^)^ 
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appearing dishonoured in his own eyes. He would have wooad 
up by declaring that he never would many, and in that case 
probably Emily would have seen him wedded, as she proposed. 

Yes, Emily had, in her love for her brother and in her own 
invcncian, raised up unexpected arguments, to which she could 
find no response ; for there is nothing more communicative than 
true emotion, nothing more eloquent than sincere affection. 

But as Placide was not cut out for a hero of romance, and as 
his memories were of too dear and too sacred a nature to be 
discussed, he had, without being conscious of it, a flash of inspi- 
raton, and uttered the only word which was capable of cooling his 
sisttr's ardour. 

" I am not deterred by the influences you suggest ; I am the 
most prfjsaic of mortals. If I do not wish to many, it is simply 
because marriage would completely upset all my usual habits." 

JCmily made a little grimace ; her husband laughed outright 




CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INFLUEN'CE OF CHAMPAGNE — "NO PLACE LIKE HOME." 

The " Phoenix '' was still laughing. Emily had not had time 
to recover her equanimity, when the servant announced that the 
carriage was at the door. 

As they proceeded to the station, Emily said not a word .of 
her disappointed hopes, and did not permit her discomfiture to 
be seen. 

When her husband had gone to see the luggage labelled, she 
took Placide aside, and said, " You are not vexed with me." 

" I — vexed ! " exclaimed Placide. " If you only knew how 
grateful I am to you for the interest you take in me ; if you knew 
how I appreciate your kindness and rectitude of your intentions ! 
You are the best of sisters, and it is not your fault if you have 
such a foolish brother as I am." 

" It is time to get into the train,*' said the " Phoenix," as he 
shook his brother-in-law warmly by the hand with very significant 
violence. 

Notwithstanding all the protestations of the porters, Mrs. 
Charlier insisted upon seeing her brother off. She did not leave 
him until the doors were being shut. 

" Adieu, adieu ! " she cried as the train started ; and then she 
added maliciously, " Oh ! fie, you naughty fellow, to pain your 
sister so. You must promise me to seriously consider what I have 

said." 

u 
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Placide, who fancied that hostilities had ceased, and who was 
living on the faith of a truce, received this thrust full in the heart, 
without having time to parry or return. 

Not having protested against his sister's attack, he felt bound 
in honour to think over what she had said. It was quite enough 
to have a feverish night awaiting him, without such a thorny and 
disagreeable subject to meditate upon. This treacherous act of 
his sister's put a new weapon into the hand of his old foe — ^the 
nightmare ! 

"Why are you smiling so slyly?" said Mr. Charlicr to his wife 
as they left the station. 

Then she told him what a Parthian shaft she had discharged 
at Placide. 

"Upon my word," he replied, as he stroked his whiskers, 
" there is no getting any advantage over a woman ! " 

The nightmare which was watching for Placide must have 
mistaken the compartment, for its former victim was sound asleep 
before the first station was passed. After a time he was un- 
ceremoniously aroused by some one snoring very loudly, and as 
he was absolutely alone in the carriage, he was obliged to 
confess, to his shame, that the offender, was no less a person 
than himself! 

At Orleans he drove the porters wild by attempting to re-enter 
the compartment from which he had been directed to descend, 
without any explanation being vouchsafed. 

He was at length convinced that passengers for Paris had to 
change carriages at Orleans, and that he would have to wait the 
arrival of a certain train, which would come from somewhere or 
other to take him on. As he felt very sleepy and tired, he 
leaned against the wall — not to sleep, of course, but merely to 
think quietly 1 
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Somebody said jokingly, " There is a gentleman asleep stand- 
ing." It was something so unusual to see a man sleeping in that 
position, that Flacide opened his eyes to look. 

But the voice had not spoken the truth ; no one was sleeping 
standing up. But the train from somewhere did not arrive for 







two hours at least, while Placide stood up against the wall He 
drew out his watch, and found that only ten minutes had elapsed 
while he had been reflecting. 

Having slept standing in the station at Orleans, he subse- 
quently slept reclining or seated during the rest of the journey 
to Paris, 

When he awoke it was giey morning, and he felt cold and 
shivering in all his limbs. He also experienced a curious sen- 
sation, as if he had done something extraordinary and scarcely 
correct. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that it was the champagne. He 
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blushed »it the thought quite up his side curls, which, by the way, 
were much disordered. 

On the .arrival platform he perceived Bertrand, who was delighted 
to see his master again, and exhibited his pleasure much as a 
great silly dog would do, nishing hither and thither, and coming 
back to his master again. 

" Here you arc, sir, that's right ! *' exclaimed the wooden man, 
as he thrust aside seven or eight passengers so as to reach his 
master more (juickly, and take his packages. He actually shoved 
aside one of the Custom's officers who had dared to look into his 
master's trunk, collared the i)orter who had taken it up, and abused 
the driver who kept Placide waiting. 

liertrand had <hartercd a private omnibus as there were no 
cabs waiting at that early hour. The windows and door of the 
machine rattled so tremendously on the way to the Rue Saint 
Antoinc, that conversation was out of the question ; but, on the 
other hand, the master and servant exchanged many smiles. 

Bertrand's smile said, as plainly as possible, how very glad the 
man of wood was to see his master home again. 

IMacide's smile expressed great satisfaction, as every comer was 
turned. If the bumping of the omnibus did j)rolong the torment 
of the night journey, Placide knew it would soon be over ; and 
besides the presence of the faithful Bertrand, gave him a foretaste 
of the pleasures of home. 

The joy displayed by Fran^oise was more subdued than Ber- 
trand's, but it was none the less sincere ; and Placide was quite 
touched by her welcome home. 

When he entered the kitchen, the beams of the rising sun were 
calling bright reflections from the fender and the saucepans, the 
cat was purring before the fire, and the old cuckoo-clock went 
on with its "tick-tack" the same as ever; the kettle was singing 
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merrily upon the hob, and suggested a cup of warm and comfort- 
ing tea. 

" How nice it is to be home again ! " What traveller has not 
made the same observation, even after a pleasant journey? 

Placide's exclamation arose so directly from his heart, that 
Frangoise said, " Poor man, how tired he is. Your tea will be 
ready in a moment" 

Bertrand immediately set about getting some rashers ready. 
He was so very zealous in this occupation that he became 
quite red in the face, and got into a terrible state of perspira- 
tion over it 

Placide was so glad to see Frangoise again, that he determined 
to take his tea in the kitchen. When he went up to his own 
room, he found his dressing-gown extended over the back of a 
chair, and his slippers warming in the fender before a nice bright 
little fire. 

** Master " was wrapped warmly in his dressing-gown, his feet 
in his comfortable slippers, and, ensconced in his arm-chair, 
gazed cheerfully at the lambent flame. The journey had been 
but a dream ; the disagreeable incidents of the past only doubled, 
by contrast, the enjoyment of the present 

Alphonso came at his usual hour. He noticed that Placide 
looked very well, except where he had been badly shaved, and 
his curls were in good order also. 

Alphonso quite forgot to tell his patron tliat, during his ab- 
sence, he (the barber) had frequently consoled himself with the 
bottle of scented lotion^ which had unfortunately reappeared in 
the shop. The accordion remained in its box untouched. 
Alphonso, in the afternoon, had again taken up his parable 
against the Moorish kings. All this had happened because a 
certain button-maker had refused his offer of his hand and heart 
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and all his worldly goods to his daughter, and declined the 
honour of an alliance 1 

Flacide, on his pait, did not confess to the descendant of the 
Mooiish kings that he had nearly submitted to the ignominy of 
the " thumb " at Nantes, and that he had actually endured the 
appUcaticn of " the spoon ! " 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

RESPECTING THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SARDINES — PLACIDE 
TRAVELS INTO THE TERRITORY OF POVERIT. 

There are in those soft heads of Sardines ideas which the 
greatest philosophers are unable to fathom. 

For instance, why had Sardines, as a body, turned their backs 
upon Mr. Charlier's manufactory at Croisic ? 

Was there any other place on the coast which they had treated 
with greater respect ? No. 

The workmen in the Charlier establishment were renowned in 
the trade for the delicacy of their manipulation, and the great care 
taken in all the arrangements {vide prospectus). Were the fish 
soused in better oil elsewhere ? No. Were the Sardines' feelings 
less injured in any rival establishment? No; there was no 
reason to think so. The most ambitious Sardine ought to be 
satisfied to know he would be " potted " as a ;2^ plus ultra^ for 
''Sardines ne plus idtra" was written in letters of gold on every 
" tin " issued firom the Charliers' house. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the Sardines went else- 
where. That is why Charlier, junior, borrowed 50,000 francs 
froiQ his brother-in-law, and why also he paid it into his banker's 
before he went to his office. 

One fine morning, the Sardines found their way to the Charlier 
establishment once more, but did not condescend to explain the 
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cause of their return any more than they did the cause of their 
departure. 

One consequence of this was that Charlier, junior, repaid the 
money he had borrowed from Placide. 

Emily still was a litde offended, because her brother had not 
walked into the trap she had set before him. Every time she 
came up to Paris she attacked him, but it was more to save the 
honour of the flag than in the hope of succeeding in the assault 
that she attacked the fortress. 

" I warn you," she would say ; " you will soon be getting old, 
and then it will be too late." 

He only smiled in reply, although the speech was not a 
compliment. 

" At least you might come to see us,*' continued Emily, with 
some impatience. " It does not ahvays rain there, I assure you." 

He had no fear of the rain ; he dreaded his sister's enterprising^ 
spirit In Paris he was on his own ground, out of the way of 
immediate danger ; while at Nantes he would be at her mercy. 
She studiously avoided making mention of Madame Menier ; but 
this silence was fraught with very grave terrors to Placide. At 
length the horrors of the railway journey came upon him with 
greater force than ever, and he shuddered at the very idea. 

So he resisted all blandishments, accepted, without a frown, the 
title of " lunatic," which his sister bestowed upon him ; and grew 
old in a quiet and peaceful manner, looked up to by Bertrand, 
** coddled" by Fran^oise, clothed by Combaleuf, shaved by 
Alphonso, piloted on missions of mercy by Doctor Oleus, worried 
periodically by Emily, highly respected by his brother-in-law^ 
faithful, above all, to the memory of those he had lost, and whom 
he hoped faithfully to meet again. 

The great events of this almost uneventful life were the changes 
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of the seasons, the appearance of a new work upon geography, 
the letters and visits of his sister and her husband, the capricious 
movements of an army of Sardines, or some political trouble. 

In 1848 and 1851, he was obliged to change his route to his 
office frequentiy. 

In 1853, at the suggestion of Fran^oise, he took to smoking, 
and at last it became a habit. 

We cannot say what the opinion of Doctor Ol^us was on this 
new habit, for t^hat worthy man had passed away full of years 
and honours. Frangoise was somewhat scandalized at the out- 
wardly composed manner with which her master supported this 
new grief. 

When, in our young days, we have sustained some deep grief, 
and learnt how to bless the Hand that has inflicted the punish- 
ment, and can put ourselves into the hands of that Providence, 
we look upon such separations in a more sober light aftenvards. 
Placide looked beyond this world, both for himself and others ; 
he had no misgivings respecting the future of a Christian who left 
this earthly form for an immortal body. The memory of Doctor 
Ol^us was treasured in the most secret recesses of his heart, 
amidst his most cherished recollections. Tears and regrets 
would have honoured him less ; for if we can leave an image of 
immortality behind us in the hearts of those we have loved, it is 
the memory of what we have been to them. 

One day, when Placide was suffering from a feverish attack, 
Frangoise asked what practitioner she should call in. 

" The nearest,** he replied, carelessly. It was as if he had said^ 
** No one can replace Doctor OWus." 

Fran^oise did not take him at his word, but she was sorry that 
she had ever doubted his attachment to his friend. 

Until Doctor Ol^us died, Placide performed his charitable 




sir^^^.e- 1 u: :l-.i Cr.:;?:;^:: :i"re7 -rrisLei, and he sl^ed as he 
reco-ecteJ iha: he ^y-'.i 'r.:zc-zz his la:e tieai more by con- 
tinuing his work. 

The be^Inxng irii so vstt :-->-:ng. that poor Placide almost 
lietennined to call upon the cerate alter all. 

It is no easy jourr-.e;.- for i joja- and untried traveller to make 
into the Ri^ions of Pover.y. especially when he is by nature un- 
fitted to contend a^ns: the obstacles which meet him at every 
turn. 

rUiciile did not know how to go to them, nor what to say when 
Jjc entered their homes. TV,e ^wi v«>^le vhom he \Tsited were 
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chilled by his precise and official demeanour and appearance, 
and drove him almost to despair by their indifierence. Many a 
time they imputed to him dishonourable motives ; they doubted 
his statements; they grumbled at his charity even while they 
pocketed his money ; they complained of him at the institutions'; 
and frequently would bid him leave their room, or else they 
would " turn him out pretty quickly ! " 

The appearance of certain unfortunate beings appeared to him 
so revolting, that he was tenibly disgusted ; and when he could 
not help showing what he felt, the occupants of the room would 
ask ironically, " If he were paid by the government to be sick in 
people's houses ! " 

" There is no doing impossibilities," he would mutter some- 
times, as he came away from one of these dens ; but, after descend- 
ing a few stairs, he would repudiate that idea, behind which so 
many lazy people shelter themselves, and he would recall to his 
mind that his mother had done as much, and Doctor OMus had 
passed his life in such work. 

Habit, that powerful auxiliary for all of us, brought him at 
length safely through the difhculties 
and dangers of that strange land 
which he had begun to explore. 

By making his excursions upon a 
certain day and at a certiun hour, he 
not only satisfied his desire to do 
good, but also his mania for regu- 
larity. He was astonished to find how very quickly he had so 
happily (he did not dare to say skilfully) turned this obstacle, 
which at a distance had appeared insurmountable. 
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In 1854, the Sardines had behaved so badly in abandoning the 
Charlier establishment, and just at tlie \'eiy time when the house 
had the most need of their assistance, for at last an heir was bom 
to Hie Charliers. As ihey wished to have 
him christened as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Charlier sought for the most eligible people 
for god-parents. 

There was somewhere or other a brother 
of Charlitr, senior, who would have been the 
1 roper person for godfather ; but this great- 
uncle, after a not ver^- creditable life as a 
young man, had been away for a great 
many years. He might be dead, or in South 
America, or Australia, or even at the North 
Even supposing that they' wished him to stand sponsor 
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{and they did not seem to care very much about it), it would be 
necessary to find him first. To do this would occupy too much 
time, for the house of Charlier were very anxious to have the 
child christened as soon as possible. 

What was more natural, then, than to apply to Uncle PlacJdc. 
Uncle riacide accepted with pleasure, and only imposed one con- 
dition, and that was that the babe should be called Emile, aller 
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his mother, and not Placide, after his godfather. Madame M^nier 
would be the godmother. 

But when the day arrived for Placide to go down to Nantes, he 
was attacked by rheumatism. He nevertheless stood sponsor by 
deputy. Emily accepted his excuses, but complained bitterly of 
his absence. 

Some time afterwards she became rather doubtful of the exact 
locality of his rheumatic pains. In one of her expeditions to 
Paris, she put the question to him point blank. Would your 
pains not have taken flight at once, had I told you (and I do not 
know how I neglected to do so) that Madame M^nier is engaged 
to be married ? 

Placide blushed like a school-boy detected in a fault, and as it 
was impossible for him to prevaricate or tell a falsehood, he con- 
fessed that his rheumatism was not very serious after all, if indeed 
it had been rheumatism. Mrs. Charlier at that moment holding 
her child, who was about a year old, in her arms. 

" Look at that gentleman," she said, holding the baby close 
to his uncle's face, "and tell me if he does not look like a 
hypocrite." 

The little fellow looked at " that gentleman " with wide-opened 
eyes, nodding his little head ; he did not say whether he thought 
his uncle looked like a hypocrite, but he pronounced very dis- 
tinctly the word aga^ held out his arms, and with the right hand 
took hold of the left curl on his godfather's forehead 

" Pull hard ! " cried Emily, laughing. The future representative 
of the house of Charlier appeared to understand her, and tugged 
away at the lock of hair as if it were a bell-rope. Meantime, Uncle 
Placide, with his head bent to the left, displayed his bald pate to 
his nephew's gaze. Seized with enthusiasm, the godson, with his 
disengaged hand, administered some hearty blows upon his god- 
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papa's skull. Flacide, still held by his curl, begged to be allowed 
to capitulate, and made his excuses to Emile for having so mis- 
behaved himself as not to come to his christening party. 




" Now, my treasure," said Emily, embracing her child, " now 
that we have foigiven him, we must tell him all the gossip ol 
Nantes, to prove to him that he is the godfather of no ordinary 
child. We were scarcely two months old when Madame Trebouet 
saw us in out little bath, and declared that she would have 
thought we were quite six months old, we were so strong and 
vigorous." 

Placide involuntarily carried his hand to his left curl, and "my 
treasure," who accepted this gesture as a challenge, quickly ex- 
tended his hand to grasp the lock once again ; but Emily caught 
the little hand on its way, and, as an indemnification, covered it 
with kisses. 

" Not yet," she said, " not yet, my treasure, we ivill wait until 
he doubts us again; and if he disbelieve us in any way, I will say 
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to you, ' Gendarme, arrest that man ! ' and you shall arrest him, 
and put him in prison." Then, turning to her brother, she said, 
'' You see he hears me, and he looks as if he understands all I say 
to him." 

" Perhaps it is the sound of your voice more than the sense of 
your words which " 

" Gendarme 1 '* cried Emily, bringing the child close to her 
brother's head. 

Placide immediately jumped back. " No, no ! " he exclaimed; 
" I will not say another word; it is quite evident that he is a most 
wonderful child." 

** I am glad to see you are a reasonable man," said the gen- 
darme's mother, looking very closely at Placide to discover if 
there were not a little irony in this remark. Satisfied with the 
result of her examination, she continued, " Madame de Trebouet 
said to me in these very words, * If you have had to wait a long 
while for this little angel, you have been paid with interest/ and 
Sidonie's husband, who is fond of phrenology " 

" But, my dear, phrenology " 

*' Gendarme I " 

Here there was another manifestation on the part of the gen- 
darme, and Placide instead of protesting against phrenology, as 
he had intended, basely gave up his opinion, which he had im- 
bibed from Doctor Ol^us, and declared that phrenology was a 
most respectable science. 

"Respectable or not," replied Emily, in an authoritative manner, 
" phrenology is a serious science ; the proof of it is that Sidonie's 
husband has declared that our Emile has the bump of commerce, 
like his father. I do not know very well where that bump is," she 
added, passing her hand over the smooth head of her first-bom, 
" but I am quite sure it is somewhere, and developed in a most 
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extraordinary manner. Why, whenever we go out, everybody, 
even the sailors, turn round to look at us." 

" Sailors, like soldiers, are very fond of little children,** said 
Placide, approvingly. 

" Not of all children," replied Emily, with a certain severity. 
" Only the day before yesterday, a Swedish sailor turned round 
twice, and said, in these very words, ' Good heavens ! what a 
beautiful child.' " 

" He said that in French ? " 

" No, of course, in Swedish." 

" Then you understand Swedish ? " 

" As if it were necessary to understand Swedish to know what a 
Swedish sailor would say about such a little child. By the by, do 
you remember old Father Cariles ? I pointed him out to you one 
day." 

" Is he not an old fellow who makes toy windmills ? " 

" The same. As Emile stretched out his arms over the balcony 
as he passed, I asked the old man upstairs. I gave him some re- 
freshment, and was talking to him a little while. Emile was 
foraging amongst the windmills. But while he was talking, I saw 
the old man look over his shoulder in an uneasy manner, as if he 
thought his windmills were in very bad hands. I told him not to 
mind, as I would buy the whole stock on the spot. Now, what 
do you think he said ? " 

Placide made a sign that he did not know, but would like very 
much to hear what it was. 

" This is word for word what he said : * Madame, for forty years 

I have known every little child in Nantes and the neighbourhood. 

I cannot say whether before those forty years I had ever seen a 

stronger and more beautiful child for his age than your little one, 

because 1 do not recollect, and I do not wish to run the risk of 
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telling a falsehood. But during the last forty years, I can assure 
you that I have not seen one child, no, not one, to compare 
with him.' " 

At the risk of being arrested by the gen- 
darme, Uncle Placide suggested that, perhaps, 
Cariles said the same thing to every mother. 

No, he did nothing of the sort Emily 
Avas quite sure of that 

" Perhaps, then, the good dinner you gave 
him and the purchase of his stock had ex- 
cited his imagination a little." 

This time there was no notice given. The ^ 

gendarme rushed at his godfather's head, and pulled his curls 
with a vigour and dexterity which cruelly justified his claim to be 
considered an extraordinary child. 

He celebrated his triumph by loud laughter, which degenerated 
into a war-cry, absolutely ferocious, when the enemy made an 
attempt to disengage himself. 

Suddenly the war<ry was hushed, and the conqueror listened 
with a most surprised attention as the voice of the vanquished 
came to his ears as from a cave, and pronounced the following 
words : " No, Emily, indeed, I do not doubt that my godson is a 
most wonderful child. I merely wished to question an authority 
which seemed to me ^" 

" Ask my pardon I " 

At this moment the door opened, and the paragon of merchants 
entered. The gendarme, surprised, let go his hold, and Placide 
rose as dishevelled and as red in the face as if he had been strug- 
gling with a coal-heaver. 

" Really, Emily, I do not understand this," said Charlier, in a 
discontented tone. 
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"\Vhat is it that he docs not understand?" inquired Emily 
of her wonderful child. "We must no longer play with our 
godpapa now." 

" There are different ways of playing," replied the paragon. 
" You are abusing your brother's good nature ; you are teaching 
the child bad habits, and spoiling him." 

" Pull his whiskers," said Emily, as she placed the child in his 
father's arms, " that will teach him to say that I spoil you, when 
all the time he spoils you a great deal more than I da" 

The wonderful child acquitted himself of this mission in a 
manner that proved if he had his faults, he had at least- the virtue 
of docility. Indeed, he obeyed with wonderful facility any orders 
which happened to agree with his preconceived notions. 

Such was the first interview between Uncle Placide and his 
nephew Emile. 

If Mr. Clodion was an economical man, he was certainly a 
most liberal godfather ; he brought an immense packing-case 

from Paris, full of all sorts of toys 
for the wonderful child. Placide was 
also a generous brother, for he gave 
Emily a beautiful suite of jewels in a 
shagreen case, which had attracted 
her attention one day when she was 
out walking with him. As far as the 
paragon was concerned, he, without 
the knowledge of his wife, carried a cheque of Placide's to his 
own banker for the sum of 15,000 francs. 

Truly, the caprice of the Sardines was altogether inexcusable. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CANDLE MANUFACTORY — UNCLE AND NEPHEW — EMILE*S 
MASTERS DO NOT TREAT HIM PROPERLY. 

But this caprice on the part of the Sardines, during the two 
following years, grew into a regular infatuation, into a Breton 
obstinacy, which is the most obstinate of all infatuations. Mr. 
Charlier, who was not a Breton, was the first to relinquish the un- 
equal contest ; he got quite disgusted with the Sardines, and 
determined to direct what Emily called his transcendent abilities 
into another channel 

While he was in this frame of mind, he happened to meet an 
old college friend, who was on the look-out for a partner to 
develop a wax-candle manufactor}*. This friend, who was some- 
thing of a chemist, had taken out a patent for stereolithic wax- 
candles. These candles, as their name implies, claim to be as 
hard as stone, and incapable of guttering. 

So the paragon sold his manufactory at Croisic and his house 
in Nantes, and brought his family to Paris, to live with Unde 
Placide while things were being put in order at Chateauroux. He 
took advantage of the opportunity to increase his capital, by 
borro^\'ing a large sum from his brother-in-law. 

Emile was now four years of age, and making allowance for 
his mother's natural predilections, was really a fine child, very 
strong and big for his age, as full of life and as enterprising as his 
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mother had been. In the meantime, as he could not develop 
his commercial and industrial faculties, he developed great 
independence of character, a free-and-easy manner, a determined 
resolution to have his own way, and a somewhat distressing ten- 
dency to break evcrj'thing he caught hold of. 

" Here is your kind godfather," his mother said to him as 
Uncle Placide appeared. 

" He is an ugly old man," replied the godson, with a charming 
frankness. " I like Bertrand better ; he is ever so much nicer.'' 

Bertrand, though somewhat scandalized at such a remark,, 
could not resist making some advances to this wonderful child,, 
and became in forty-eight hours his absolute slave. 

Bertrand having taken him to a review of Zouaves, Emile 
immediately declared that he would like to be a Zouave. He 
bought himself a drum, and insisted on riding on Bertrand's 
shoulders, who thought it quite a reasonable and proper thing to 
do. So Emile returned from the Champs de Mars to the Rue- 
St Antoine pick-a-back, sometimes beating his drum, and some- 
times calling on the passers-by to notice that he was a Zouave. 
The bystanders laughed, Bertrand laughed, Emile laughed, and it 
would be difficult to say which of the two was the more pleased,, 
the Zouave or his steed. 

On his return home, the Zouave insisted upon beating his- 
drum all over the house. When he was tired of this exercise, 
he turned the tap of the fountain, and ended this well-spent 
day in breaking up one of his godfather's globes under the 
pretext that it was hollow, and " Emile wished to know what 
was inside it." 

As he never was in any want of such pleasant means of 
passing his time, everybody felt relieved when his parents took 
him away to Chatcauroux. The most delighted of all was the 
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unfortunate Alphonso, for whom Emile laid all kinds of traps 
evory morning with the hope of upsetting him on the stairs. 

Bertrand alone regretted his Zouave, who had astonished him 
by the firmness of his character, the readiness of his ideas, and 
the boldness of his enterprises ; and, nevertheless, all these 




enterprises ended with some catastrophe, or with some great shock 
to Bertrand's dignity. 

The paragon's friend had, it appeared, somewhat miscalculated 
on the wax-candles. The partners soon found themselves in this 
dilemma, namely, either they must continue the manufacture at a 
certain loss, or wind up the company and retire. They deter- 
mined on the btter course, but not until they had left the best 
part of their capital in the hands of the liquidator. So they 
I)arted. 

When Emily announced this news to her brother, he became 
very serious ; but be could not help smiling subsequently, though 
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against his will, when he saw that this check had only increased 
his sister's admiration for the great business talents of her husband- 
" You are very much mistaken," she said, "if you think that Jules 
is in any way upset or embarrassed. He was only second in the 
business, and that is why he did not succeed, as he had the right 
to expect. You will be very much astonished, perhaps, to learn 
that we are going to open a wholesale warehouse for the purchase 
and sale of farina starch. I dare say you have read of it I see 
you are going to ask what it is used for. You must know, then, 
it is used in the manufacture of wall papers. How ? Well, I do 
not know exactly how, or rather I have forgotten, although Jules 
did explain it to me with his usual clearness of expression, which 
you know so well. The essential fact is, tliat it is used. The 
dealers are only too happy to allow us to i)urchase ; while, on the 
other hand, the paper-makers are in absolute want of the material 
from us, so you will soon see." 

And, in fact, he did soon see the Charlier family back again in 
the Rue St. Antoine. 

The former Zouave had now become a noisy schoolboy, and had 
enriched his vocabulary by a (juantity of slang terms, which he 
had dra^\^l from the pure and original sources. Almost all the 
boys in the little school where he had learnt to read had brothers 
or cousins at college. 

This time the godson did not insult his godfather openly, as he 
had done before, but he confided to his mother his opinion that 
his Uncle Placide was ** played out." 

In fact. Uncle Placide, perhaps, may have appeared somewhat 

" played out " to a boy who judged so much from appearances ; so 

if he sinned in this direction, it is certain that a great many others 

did likewise. 

As the farina starch was very vmpalveivt for the arrival of the 
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paragon, the Charlier family did not remain more than a few days 
in the Rue St. Antoine. Also, for this time, Emile*s misdeeds 
were confined to an embarrassing affection for the old cat, and 
to putting the old cuckoo-clock out of order, so that it took quite 
three weeks to regain its usual habits of punctualit}'. Emile also 
took advantage of the opportunity to put a few leading questions 
to Alphonso respecting the cause of his being so stout. He 
did not even disdain to exasperate all the neighbours by bom- 
barding them with his pea-shooter whenever they put their heads 
out of window. 

Mr. Charlier had frequently spoken of repaying his brother-in- 
law the different sums he had borrowed. He had hitherto been 
prevented doing so by the failure of the wax candles ; and now 
again, in order to enter upon the campaign against the farina starch 
with all proper (iclat, he proceeded to borrow a further sum, still 
without his wife's knowledge. 

Emily's letters about this period were full of starch, so to speak, 
and of information as to all Emile's proceedings. He was now at 
school, while his father plunged into farina. 

This starch was a very capricious article just then, and so were 
Emile's masters, apparently. Sometimes, without any assignable 
reason, the starch " went up ;" sometimes, without any notice, it 
fell suddenly. Nobody (that is, Mrs, Charlier) could any more 
clearly explain the ups and downs of Emile's school life. Some- 
times these t^vo articles — that is to say, Emile and the starch — 
would fall at the same time, and then Emily was in despair. 
Sometimes one of them would rise while the other fell, which 
consoled her to a certain extent Occasionally they both went up 
together, and then she was enthusiastic 

Nevertheless, after much oscillation, the starch business got 
pretty steady and really advantageous. Emily would have been 
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quite happy on this account, if the clerks had not rendered her 
husband's life almost insupportable. The first one engaged had a 
bad habit of altering figures, and occasionally taking money from 
the till ; and he had accordingly been dismissed His successor 
was a first-rate fellow, only he had an amiable habit of drinking 
brandy, and occasionally arrived at his office in a semi-intoxicated 
state, and went to sleep on his ledger, thereby blotting the figures 
with his nose. Number Three was a retired lieutenant, who 
wished to provoke Jules to fight a duel two or three times a day, 
on the pretext that when he wished for some information respect- 
ing the accounts, the merchant doubled his honour. But, by 
degrees, Mr. Charlier brought him into a more reasonable frame 
of mind. Emily was less fortunate with her son's schoolmasters. 
None of these gentlemen had as yet arrived at any reasonable 
conclusion respecting him ; that is to say, they did not yet declare 
that Emile was a good scholar or even a tolerable one. 

He had such exuberant spirits ; he was fond of jumping, climb- 
ing, running, and shouting, and generally tiring himself out, that 
the discipline of school was torture to him, and working at home 
an intolerable constraint. 

For instance, while he was mechanically cramming his grammar 
seated on the window-sill, armed with a ruler for the purpose of 
killing any flies within reach, he would suddenly jump up and 
dash into the garden after cats. He very soon forgot all about 
the cats for the joys of climbing a tree, or practising on the 
parallel bars, or other gymnastic exercises, or rolling on the 
grass, blowing the horn through the rose of the watering-pot, etc 
He would then go to school, where, worn out by his exertions, 
he would begin by yawning over his work, and finally going to 
sleep. 

His class fellows would tickle him with a piece of paper in a 
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friendly way, upon which he would leap to his feet, uttering 
incoherent cries, to the great delight of the boys and the disgust 
of the master, who would send hirn to the head-master's study. 
To all the reproaches of the principal, Emile could only reply, 
" I do not know what is in me ; it is stronger than I am.*' 

Then the principal would send young Charlier home imder the 
porter's escort, with a respectable imposition to employ his leisure 
time. 

Young Charlier would leave college in a very downcast condi- 
tion; but at the end of the street he had recovered his spirits, and 
had begun to tease his attendant, or even induce him to give him 
" backs " at leap-frog all the way home. 

When he saw his mother, it was quite impossible to tell her for 
what particular fault he had been sent home. ** They are treat- 
ing him unjustly again," the impetuous little woman would say to 
herself. But what puzzled her v/as, that Emile never complained 
of the masters. 

No matter what she said or did, she never could induce this 
odd pupil to tell her in what way his master had treated him 
badly. Not only did he not complain of them, but he had the 
inconceivable weakness to like these unkind men, who are, as, 
of course, everybody is aware, the sworn enemies of childhood 
and youth. 

" My son is an angel," she would say, with maternal admiration 
to the principal, " so confess, at least, that he is a paragon of 
gentleness." 

" If we had two such angels," the principal replied, as he 
played with his paper-knife, " we should be obliged to close the 
establishment, and go elsewhere. I agree with you, madame, 
that he has all the qualities of an upright man. He is honest, 
frank, and loyal. In all disputes you are sure to find him on the 
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right side; he hates injustice, and takes the part of the weak 
against the strong. But while he is developing into one of those 
men with whom one is proud to shake hands, as a schoolboy, 
I regret to say it, but I am compelled to tell the truth, he is 
unbearable," 

** Unbearable, sir, what are you thinking of?" 

" He is a fine fellow, but an unbearable pupil," replied the 
principal, firmly. " He never answers impertinently nor does he 
prevaricate or tell falsehoods, and I cannot actually declare that 
he breaks the rules of school discipline ; but, nevertheless, he is 
always in hot water, and nothing can subdue him. All his 
masters and myself are attached to him— we even respect him ; 
but he gives us a great deal of trouble, madanie, a very great deal 
of trouble. AVe look upon all his faults as leniently as we can, 
because of his inherent good qualities ; far from persecuting him, 
as you seem to think, we are always trying to shield him. But 
our indulgence does not permit us to shut our eyes to the neces- 
sity for order and discipline, and the school inspectors are quite 
right in demanding from us a strict account." 

Mrs. Charlier went away only half-satisfied. "Never mind,'' 
she said to her husband, " although they do not bear him any 
good will, they are obliged to confess that he is no ordinary 
boy." 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

UNCLE PLACIDE'S IDEAS OF EDUCATION — A DOUBLE MIS- 
FORTUNE. 

Uncle Placide, who had the advantage of his sister in having 
been to school, and knowing how things go on there, was not at 
all alarmed respecting the supposed injustice done to his nephew. 
He even laughed at the notion. " I can see very plainly that 
his mother spoils him/' he thought, as he read another of his 
sister's violent diatribes against the college. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, his sister employed herself by des- 
canting upon the unconquerable stubbornness of that paragon of 
gentleness. 

Still Uncle Placide smiled when he recalled the escapades of 
his sister when she was Emile's age. " She forgets what she was 
at his age, and also that she was a girl brought up at home. What 
might have happened if our poor mother had ever placed her 
at a boarding-school or in a convent ? " He shuddered to think 
of what tricks Emily might not have been guilty under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Fortunately, if he has his faults, he has some good qualities ; 
and with this consoling reflection, the good uncle took a pinch of 
snuff very slowly, as he also meditated on the good points of his 
sister Emily. 

I do not know how this well-balanced mind of his had conceived 
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the false idea that his sister was gifted with great force of character, 
and that in that respect, as in all others, she was his superior. 
Besides, his greatest wish was that his sister should resemble his 
mother in every respect 

Even as one can be weak with every appearance of strength, 
so one can be strong though apparently weak. Emily, notwith- 
standing her activity and energy, was weak and capricious. 
Placide must have been blinded by affection and daily inter- 
course not to have perceived tliis. He, on the contrary, not- 
withstanding his gentle disposition, was as firm as a rock ; but 
this great firmness only appeared at rare intervals and upon 
important occasions. 

So what he ought to have desired for his godson was, that he 
should have the charm and vivacity of his mother, with the firm- 
ness and solid qualities of his godfather; but he was too modest 
to think of such a combination. 

As Nature docs not consult us respecting the elements of which 
she composes the minds of those who love us, and in what fashion 
she shall combine them, so Placidc's opinion in no way was 
required upon the development of his godson's mind. This was 
fortunate for all concerned, and particularly for his godson. 

When Emile had got out of the sixth class at his school, his 
parents thought it time for him to think of a profession. Emily 
wished to keep him at home with a master ; Mr. Charlier wished 
to send him to the Military School at Nancy. 

Under these delicate conditions, they decided to consult Uncle 
Placide. Emily took upon herself the task of writing to him, to 
assure him beforehand that she would act as he advised, as usuaL 
Like an advocate who pleads a cause, she only revealed her own 
reasons and preferences, and left those of the opposite party out 
of sight 
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She was very much surprised, and even angry, when she opened 
her brother's letter in reply. He actually ran counter to her, and 
sided with her husband. 

" You have been in secret correspondence with him," she said 
to the innocent paragon. " Now, confess that you have done so ; 

if not, he never would have dared " She quite forgot that it 

was she who had done this very thing herself. 

However, she was caught in her own trap, and now understood 
that she must yield, and she yielded with a bad grace. 

"Wolves do not cat each other," she said, threatening her 
husband with her fore-finger. If this saying has a meaning, of 
which I am not sure, it no doubt alludes to the wickedness of the 
stronger sex, which conspires to deceive the weaker. There were 
so few of the ravenous instincts of the wolf, either in the easy- 
going Placide or the harmless Charlier, that his wife was the first 
to laugh at her own metaphor. 

DrowTiing men grasp at straws, so Emily for a moment clung to 
the hope that her " persecuted angel " would refuse point-blank to 
go to the academy. 

The "persecuted angel" bitterly disappointed her; the very 
idea of a change made him jump with joy; he was looking fonvard 
to a long perspective of games and gymnastic exercises. Besides^ 
his friend Perdriol looked so grand in his uniform, with his cap 
tilted over his right ear. One day, to amuse himself, Emile had 
tried on this head-dress, and looked at himself in the glass; and 
from that day fixed all his hopes on being able to swagger about 
in a tunic, and to wear a forage-cap on his ear. 

The prestige of uniform had filled his imagination full of vague 
military aspirations, in spite of the bump of commerce which he 
was supposed to possess. 

Emily was cross with her brother for at least twenty-four Vsrwss.^ 
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but she forgave him when she saw Emile look so nell in the 
uniform of the Military School. 

The change of air, the discipline, the society, the self-respect 
which was suddenly awakened in the lad, the almost military laws 
which governed him, the roll of the drum, the separation from his 




mother, who spoiled him so terribly, all had transformed the 
" persecuted angel " into a very presentable cadet. He also was 
fortunate enough to be placed under the care of a master who 
understood ' boys thoroughly, and who, consequently, was veiy 
fond of them. The Professor read Emilc like a book, had made 
his mind up at once, and treated the lad accordingly. 

The first report gave a summary of Kmile's clmracter in a few 
words, when Mrs. Charlier exclaimed, " At last they understand 
my boy." Nevertheless, this great joy was not altogether unalloyed, 
nhen the report~proceeded to say that Emiles faults, which were 
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only on the surface, probably were owing to his having been so 
much spoiled at home. 

Emily decided to send a copy of this report to Uncle Placide, 
but, in transcribing it, she carefully omitted the paragraph about 
the boy having been spoiled. She also enclosed her son's photo- 
graph. He was in full dress, and leaning upon two large volumes, 
in token of his reconciliation with his books. 

How often Uncle Placide read and re-read the extract from 
the report, and gazed at the photograph of his godson. What 
a contrast there was between this brave young cadet and the 
poor taciturn collegian, who, in days gone by, had read Robinson 
Crusoe under the trees at Mr. Grelart*s boarding-school. What 
future promise he saw in that smiling, open countenance ; how 
he would be welcomed when he left the Academy ! 

If Emily had not much reason to be proud of her brother (at 
least according to her brother's opinion), what compensation had 
been given her in the possession of such a son. 

AVhen the prizes were distributed at the Academy, Emile was 
called forward three times amidst the plaudits of his comrades, 
with whom he had already become very popular. The dignitaries 
on the dais were greatly taken with his resolute air and graceful 
•carriage, and addressed him smilingly. Meanwhile, mammas 
chattered amongst themselves, and looked upon Emile with 
envious eyes. 

I^mily's heart beat high with joy ; but as she was an adept at 
self-torment, she cherished an idea which rendered her miserable 
in spite of her triumph. " Emile is so strong and big," she 
thought, " every one thinks, no doubt, that he is the eldest in 
his class. AVhy could not the master, when he gave out the 
prizes, say that Emile was the youngest of all." She made up 
her mind that he should do so on the next occasion. 
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But the following year, poor Emily was not able to make this 
suggestion, for in the spring a terrible epidemic broke forth in 
Saint Jest and the neighbourhood Emily was one of the first 
victims, and her husband, who had caught the infection by 
attending on her, followed her after two days' illness. At this 
time, poor Placide was laid up by an attack of rheumatism, all 
too real for him this time. 

For the first time in his life his courage failed him, and power- 
less to move on his bed as if he was paralysed, he looked straight 
before him without seeing anything, as great tears rolled slowly, 
one by one, down his cheeks. 

In the kitchen, Fran^oise sobbed under her apron, which she 
had thrown over her head, Bertrand was seated in a dark comer, 
his face turned to the wall, angry with himself because he could 
not find a single word to console Fran^oise. He smote his knee 
angrily with his clenched fist, as the cuckoo-clock kept marking 
the time as regularly as if there were no sorrow in the house ; he 
was jumping up to stop the pendulum, when suddenly Placide's 
bell rang loudly. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

FAMILY MATTERS — EMILE GOES TO SCHOOL, AND MAKES SOME 

VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 

Francoise hurriedly dried her tears, and hastened upstairs. 
Kertrand followed her on tip-toe. He waited while Frangoise went 
in to see what her master required. 

In a moment or two she came out again, and seizing Bertrand 
by the wrist, led him into the kitchen. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, clasping her hands, " what a man he is ; 
there is no one like him. Stricken and bereaved though he be, he 
has already put aside his own grief to interest himself about that 
poor orphan. Go and fetch his solicitor. If he is not at home, 
you must wait until he comes in, and bring him here at once." 

Bertrand, glad to be of use, hurried away so eagerly as to 
endanger the equilibrium of the pedestrians in the street 

Uncle Placide was forced to confide to his solicitor a matter 
hitherto kept secret between Mr. Charlier and himself. His 
brother-in-law's affairs had been in a very unsatisfactory condition 
for some time. The " paragon " had borrowed nearly one hundred 
thousand francs from Placide, and very probably there were other 
creditors as welL 

The solicitor made out a debit and credit account ; and when 
he had finished he found there was a balance of one hundred 
thousand francs to the credit of the estate. 

" Under what head shall we put it ? " he asked. 
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" Recovery of debts," replied Placide. 

" But," said the man of the law, " as you advanced that sum to 
the deceased, why call it a recovered debt ? " 

"Because I do not wish my name to appear in the matter. 
The boy must think that a hundred thousand francs has been left 
him by his father." 

The solicitor offered no objection. Without actually divining 
his client's motives, he put them down to delicacy of feeling and 
generosity, and he was not far wrong. Thanks to her brother's 
delicacy, Emily had remained ignorant of her husband's embarrass- 
ments. Her son was equally in the dark. Had he been informed 
of it, he might unconsciously have lost some respect for his 
father's memory. 

According to Placide's instructions, the solicitor departed for 
Nancy, taking with him a gentleman in whom he could trust to 
bring Emile to his uncle's house. 

WTien he had despatched this most important business, Placide 
began to think what he should do with the lad, for whom he was 
now morally and socially responsible. At length he recollected 
his old school, Grelart's, now kept by the son of the former peda- 
gogue. To him he would confide Emile. 

So, after an interval of thirty years, the nephew played in the 
garden where his uncle had played before him, and read his 
" Robinson Crusoe," as Placide had read his. But the effect of 
the book was different 

While the uncle had read in a spirit desirous of geographical 
information, the nephew longed to be the hero of similar adven- 
tm-es. He longed to encounter in far-distant climes such like 
monsters, crocodiles, birds, and cannibals, particularly cannibals ! 

What assistance could he not have rendered to Robinson ! 
He read and re-read the passage about the discoveiy of the foot- 
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print in the sand. On each occasion he would put down the 
book, and seriously inquire, "What shall we do? Bah ! we two, 
with our arras, need not fear thtm ! " 

Then he would start up, and hasten to his desolate island, 
represented by one of those obscure " pits " between the high 
walls, which Grelart, junior, faithful to tradition, called the play- 
ground. The court — I mean the island — was filled full of 
cannibals of the tribe of Grelart, running, jumping, and shouting 
like very savages. One after the other, the intimate friend of Mr, 
Crusoe would seize them by the hand, and make them dance 
around him. When they recovered from their first feeling of sur- 
prise, the " cannibals " would pursue him with loud cries. Emile 
was happy when he had this crowd at his heels. The masters 
looked on distracted, and the neighbours 
had serious thoughts of moving elsewhere. 

Sometimes Emile, with all the silence and 
patience of a Red Indian, would go on the 
war-path towards a staircase, which led to 
the top of the house. What marvellous 
things he discovered in those old garrets. 
The seven-coUared over-coat of the late 
Grelart, rapidly decaying, was hung upon a 
peg, and an ancient cap, fit only for a " chief" 
of a tribe, was there, and was appropriated 
as a nest for mice of tender age. 

Indeed, it was originally in pursuit of the 
mice that Emile had been led up to those forgotten regions, where 
King Dust was supreme. It was in that dusty region one day, 
tliat Emile fancied he could perceive Uie odour of tobacco. 
\Vhence could come that smell of smoke, as novel in a school as 
a foot-pnnt upon the sand of a desert island. 
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What mortal would dare to smoke so near the old coat and 
sexagenaiiaii cap ? Was the offender a simple member of the 
tribe of Grelart, who prudently retired into private life to enjoy 
the surreptitioua calumet. How beautifully Emile proposed to 
frighten him. Was he one of those great chiefs vulgarly termed 
" ushers " ? How Emile trembled at the idea of being discovered. 
But no, this was impossible; the wigit-ams — I should say the 
rooms — of the chiefs were quite in the opposite direction. 

But whoever was there, Emile advanced upon tip-toe in a 

stealthy manner, every sense on the alert, when suddenly a nobe 

was heard which he immediately knew was 

the bell ringing for afternoon school, and he 

hurried away downstairs again. 

The very next opportunity, Emile again 
penetrated to the mysterious upsUirs regions. 
He searched in all directions, but it seemed 
that the smoker did not indulge in a pipe in 
the forenoon. 

After dinner he re-ascended. The smell of 
tobacco was even more distinct than on the 
first occasion, and permeated through a mis- 
cellaneous collection of old boots, old bottles, 
pots, and brushes, over which an army of spiders wove their webs. 
Emile pushed back the window-bolt, and tlinist the door open. 

He was at first quite taken aback by the light. A i^indow 
pushed wide open, particularly at such a height, admits a pure 
air and light, and this one gave an uninterrupted view of roofs 
and chimney-pots. On the horizon was a clear line of bluish 
colour ; this was the country. 

By the open window was the smoker, leining his elbow on the 
sill, and puffing the smoV.t out ovet Ait iw\c gult-rs as far as 
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possible; but the breeze carried it back again into the garret 
every time. 

Emile at once perceived that the smoker was no great chief 
— not even a common cannibal, but simply a tailor. An old 
waistcoat which he had been patching lay upon the table ; an 




enormous pair of scissors was dose by. As the smoker had his 
head out of the window, he did not hear the noise made by the 
opening of the door. 

" Hallo ! " exclaimed the boy. 

" Eh, what ? " cried the smoker, suddenly turning round. 

He was no less a personage than Combaleuf I His daughter 
had married, and he had bestowed upon her as dowry his litde 
shop and good-will. He himself had retired to this garret, where 
he eked out a scanty livelihood by patching the garments of the 
members of the tribe of GrelarL 

"Splendid view you have got," said Emile, by way of 
introduction. 
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" Not bad," replied Combaleuf, standing aside to permit his 
visitor an uninterrupted outlook. 

" Why, you have quite a hanging garden here on the window- 
silL" 

"Just a little something to please the eye," replied Combaleut 
" With that " (he pointed to the garden), " and that " (he indicated 
the horizon), "and also that" (pointing to the work-table), "and 
this" (he took his pipe from his mouth as he spoke), "a 
reasonable man need never be out of sorts for a moment ! " 

"And you are a reasonable man, I suppose?" said Emile, 
laughing. 

" I think I may flatter myself to that extent," Combaleuf 
answered, with honest pride. 

" Confound that bell ! " exclaimed Emile, suddenly. " I should 
have enjoyed a chat with you very^much, but that horrid bell 
must be obeyed. Listen to it, * Come-to-school, come-to-school.' " 
Then, answering to the notes, he cried, " Here-I-come, here-I- 

come ! I will come back and see you 
again," he said to Combaleuf. " What 
a jolly place you have here ! " 

" I shall be delighted to see you," 
replied the tailor, with all the courtesy 
of a chatelain. " But if your masters 

"^ catch you ^" 

" But they won't," said Emile, with an assurance that astonished 
the owner of the garret. ♦ 

"A fine lad, all the same," was the tailor's comment, as he 
held a pair of trousers up to the light. " He knows what he is 
about, too," he added, as he manipulated the great scissors with 
astonishing dexterity. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

A RECOGNITION. 

Whenever one of the Grelart boys rent his garments, he 
would exclaim, " Ah ! there's something for Malassis to do ! " 
for in the old time Malassis had been tailor in ordinary to the 
school. Since those days a succession of tailors had occupied 
the position on the shop-board, but school tradition had named 
them all " Malassis,** without distinction. 

Emile had been acquamted with Combaleuf for some time 
now, and believed his name was Malassis. On his part, Com- 
baleuf was quite ignorant of Emile's name also. 

One day the tailor asked Emile if he knew a lad called 
Charlier. 

" I think I have heard the name," was the boy's reply. " Wait* 
Oh yes, I know him quite well." 

" Do you really ? " 

" Oh yes, but he's not a good fellow at alL" 

" You astonish me very much," replied the tailor, who stroked 
his whiskers. 

"Why so?" 

Combaleuf shook his head, pinched up his lips, and replied, 
" Because he is the son of his mother, and the nephew of his 
uncle." 

This syllogism of Combaleufs was not logical. Sons do not 
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always inherit the good or bad qualities of their mothers, and, 
on the other hand, the nephew of an honest man may be a 
rogue, or via versd. 

Emile, who n'os greatly amused, would have been delighted 
to have a^ed the point with Combaleuf, had not the school- 
bell summoned him to work again. 

Just as he was about to close the door, he turned, and inquired 
whether he should bring Charlier next play hour. 

"Will you do that?" excbimed the tailor, dropping his 
sdssors. 

" I will if you desire it" 

" If you do, I will — by Jove, I will forgive your having spoken 
ill of him. You see," he added, somewhat inconsistently, " I 
can never believe he is a bad young scamii. Oh, no ; but he 
will not venture up here very likely." 

" He ! " exclaimed Emile. " He is up to every dodge." 

" I have known boys like him who were up to everj- thing,'* 
said Combaleuf, reflectively, " who were none the less good and 
gentlemanly lads, except," he added, with a smile, "when they 
spoke ill of their comixinions." 

Emile could not help smiling. Combaleuf perceived it, and 
said, insinuatingly, " Now, was it not only to irritate me that you 
said that just now ? " 

" You shall judge for yourself," replied Emile, as he shut 
the door. The bell had ceased ringing; he was late for his 
class. 

When he returned on the following day, he could scarcely 
keep his countenance when old " Malassis " craned his neck 
for«ard to see the expected \isitor. 

" Is he ill ? " exclaimed the old man. 

"No," replied Emile. 
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"Then why has he refused to come? I ought to have 
explained to you " 

" No, he has not refused to come." 

" Then why did he not come ? " 

" He has come," replied Emile, biting his lips. 

"Why is he hiding, then?" said Malassis, gazing anxiously 
in all directions. 




" He is not hiding at all." 

Malassis passed his hand across his eyes. He was naturally 
slow of comprehension, and Emile's replies, far from assisting 
his mental vision, only puzzled him the more. 

" I don't know whether you quite understand me," he said at 
last. " I wish to see the other young gentleman." 

Emile stepped forward, and said, "The other young gentleman 
is myself I am Emile Chailier." 

The old man descended from his board as quickly as the stiJt- 
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ness of his joints permitted, and standing before Emile, gazed at 
him steadily over the rim of his tortoise-shell spectacles. 

'^ Look there, now 1 " he said, placing his hands familiarly upon 
the boy's shoulders. His poor hands shook, and his voice trem- 
bled as he spoke. " I ought to have known it ; yes, I ought, for 
you are the image of your poor mother. Ah ! how fond your 
uncle was of her. I should have known that no one with a face 
like that would have spoken ill of a comrade, and that when you 
did that there was some joke underneath. What a joke it is, 
too ! '' he continued, addressing Emile in a tone half affectionate, 
half in admiration. "There was I twisting my neck to get a 
glimpse of the other young gentleman behind you. I will tell 
this to my son-in-law ; he loves a good joke, and he will laugh, I 
believe you." 

To Emile's great surprise, the behavour of " Malassis " now 
suddenly changed. The old tailor turned him round as if he 
were trying on a new coat, and made all sorts of grimaces. He 
felt the cloth, and was satisfied. 

" Good stuff that," he said with a wink, " and well cut, well 
put together, too. I need not refer to the buttons ; you must 
tear the cloth to get them off. Do you know that my son-in-law 
made that coat, Master Emile ? " 

" I think you mistake," was the reply. " Petard, my uncle's 
tailor, is the son-in-law and successor of his former tailor, Comba- 
leuf, of whom Bertrand has so often spoken to me. If you are 
Combaleuf, you cannot be Malassis ; and if you are Malassis, you 
cannot be Combaleuf." 

A roguish smile spread over the old man's face, his eyes twink- 
led, and he had to take off his spectacles as he burst into a loud 
laugh. At length, when he could speak distinctly, he said, " This 
is a better joke than the ottvet. M'j ^otv-in-law will never believe 
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in both having happened on one day. I know that the young 
gentlemen call me Malassis from habit," he continued ; " it is an 
old and well-known nickname; but my real name is Combaleuf! 
Some people think that an absurd name too. I don't say it isn't ; 
but look you, Master Emile, it is the name of a man who would 
go through fire and water to serve your uncle. Mark that ! And 
I know more than one would do the same while you could count 
three ! " 

While he was speaking, Combaleuf, no doubt thinking that 
such an important subject should not be discussed by him while 
in his shirt sleeves, proceeded to invest himself in his olive-green 
surtout, and in his enthusiasm he actually buttoned it up to the 
throat, military fashion, for the first time in his life. 

" You are young," he continued, " and cannot know, as I do, 
what your uncle is, and he is the very last person to let you find 
out. You never have heard him speak of himself, I know." 

" Never," replied Emile, who was now quite serious. 

" Well, then, allow an old man to go back over the past. You 
never knew Doctor Ol^us. He could have explained it much 
better than I can had he lived. But no matter, I must tell 
you." 

And he told him all, in imperfect grammar, perhaps, but with 
a simple eloquence that went direct to his listener's heart. 

Emily Charlier had loved her brother, but had never really 
understood his character, for the simple reason that her mind was 
not equal to the effort. Her son learnt in a quarter of an hour, in 
Combaleufs garret, more than he had learnt at home all his life 
before. 

Combaleuf, more delicate and with better tact than the en- 
thusiastic Bertrand possessed, was as well aware of Unde 
Placide's little weaknesses as he was of his sterling qualities o C 
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head and heart He thot^ht that an unreflecting youth might 
judge of his uncle as all thoughtless lads would probably do, so 
be felt it a matter of duly to open the boy's eyes to the true 
state of things. 

When the bell rang for school, Emile was a prey to one of 
those heart-stirring emotions, from which generous resolutions 
almost always spring. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

U^^CLE PLACIDE BEGINS TO LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 

Have any of my readers remarked, while studying the bio- 
graphies of celebrated peisonages, that at least half of them have 
been more or less thwarted at the outset of their careers ? 

This was just what happened to Emile. 

There is no knowing what marvellous discoveries he might 
have made, had he been pennitted to continue his investigations ; 
but the superintendent advised him seriously to renounce, once 
for all, his various expeditions. 

Emile's first impulse was to be very angry, for he was a quick- 
tempered youth and a ready ; but he fortunately checked himself. 
An act of disobedience or rebelhon would have resulted in his 
being kept in on Sunday. 

.'Vnd then whatwould Uncle Placide have said ; for since his 
conversation with Combaleuf, Emile had been extremely anxious 
to deserve his uncle's good opinions. He had good reason to 
love his uncle, who loved his sister's son so well. How many 
sacrifices he had made for the lad no one knew 1 

How Placide had at first dreaded those Sundays. On every 
succeeding Saturday, the old geographer would wony himself in 
looking forward to the next day. \Vhat on earth could he do to 
amuse the boy ! Even the most courteous and self-denying host 
may be excused from being anxious about the entertaiwsoiOTR.^S.'at 
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thirteen successive hours, of a guest whose tastes arc all diametri- 
cally opposed to his own. 

Of course he would take him for a walk ; but how was he to 
amuse him all those hours? What could he invent in the way of 
conversation, when his head was full of Doctor Li^'ing5tone and 
the discover)' of the source of the Nile, which was still unknon-n ? 
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Perhaps Franroisc would have no objection to take the boy to 
the Zoological Gardens ; that would occupy at least three or four 
hours. But no ! Franroisc had her arrangements too, and her 
.Sunday must not be intcrforcd with. Kertrand was not available 
either, for with wliat conversation could he be expected to enter- 
tain the lad. 

" I will take him mystlf," concluded Placide. " But, goodness 
knows what I am to say to him." 

IJy degrees, however, these Sunday promenades became quite 
one of his "habits," and he would have felt disappointed if Emilc 
had declined to take a walk. 

In his nephew's company, Placide went in for practical geography. 
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They explored the Wood of Vincennes, which till then neither of 
them had ever seen ; they traced the course of the Seine, which 
they had hitherto only glanced at from the quays in the city. 
They saw the mouth of the Mame, which seemed to them one of 
the seven wonders of the world. They admired the beauties of 
Saint Cloud, the pirogues of Bougival, and penetrated the mysteri- 
ous depths of the woods ofVille d'Avray. 

" What a pleasant day we have had," Emile would say, when 
they returned from one of these excursions. 

" Yes, indeed, we have/' Placide would reply, as he twisted his 
side curls and gazed cheerfully at his nephew, who was very pleasant 
to look upon in his fresh and open countenance. 

One Sunday, the whole school was kept in for having chased 
and insulted a tipsy man. This was not a great offence ; but as 
it had been committed under the eyes of a rival and more aristo- 
cratic establishment, a severe sentence was imperative. 

Uncle Placide, much more disappointed than his nephew, took 
his country walk alone. Though the day was brilliant, and all 
Nature smiled upon him, the under-secretary was mournful and 
abstracted. He soon returned home, and plunged incontinently 
into a book of travels to Australia ; but everything was mournful 
and sombre in Australia too ! 

**What is the meaning of all this?" thought the unhappy 
geographer. 

It meant a good deal. It meant, for instance, that the presence 
of Emile constituted the charm of the now famous excursions ; 
that his cheerfulness and good temper imbued even the most 
uninteresting roads with life. The company of the lad made the 
old official feel young again ; he saw things through the youth's 
rosy spectacles, and Emile's presence revivified his imagination. 
That is what it all meant. 
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Pkcide made this discovery when alone, without quitting his 
arm-chair. He also discovered that his mind's eye turned fre- 
quently to the future, as his bodily vision had scanned the distant 
horizon from the summits of the hills surrounding Paris. 

Hitherto, Uncle Placide had avoided the contemplation of the 
future. Now all was changed. 

When he had esconed Emile back to school on Sundays, 
he would seat himself in bis easy-chair, and, closing his eyes, 
reviewed the incidents of the day, and recalled the slightest 
gestures and expressions of Enoile. Sometimes these would bring 
before liim the memories of the past, painful or pleasant, but all 
equally dear. Sometimes they would shape themselves, in the 
obscurity of the future, into the vision of a brave man, who bore 
resemblance to Emile. 

Before Uncle Placide had begun to understand his nephew, he 
had no interest in the future ; now he had. Emile would one day 
be what Placide had not succeeded in being, and this reflection, 
far from distressing this good man, caused him lo smile sweetly, 
while his heart swelled with tenderness for his nephew. 

And this is why the environs of Paris appeared so pleasant 
while Emile was his companion, and why, in the lad's absence, it 
was so cold and dull. 

By way of consoling himself, Placide, putting geography aside, 
set himself to think of the next Sunday's enjoyment ; and as he 
thought over this he smiled, when he recollected his former dread 
in the anticipation of his nephew's company. 

Our purest enjoyments arc not without alloy. Emile was no 
doubt delighted with the environs of Paris, but there was stiU 
lacking the leaven of danger and difficulty, the true charm in all 
excursions. 

He would have been only too delighted to have lost himself in 
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the woods — really lose himself, not a hide-and-seek sort of 
disappearance. He would have been pleased to endure hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue ; to defend his uncle against the attacks of trild 
beasts of any species, the more ferocious the better. 

Unfortunately, the environs of Paris are laid out with road^, and 
plentifully supplied with tinger-posts. lliere are restaurants in 
all directions, even in the trees. 

The savages you are likely to meet with in such places cany 
their " savageness " no farther than impoliteness, and Uncle Pla- 
cide had forbidden Emile to provoke any encounter wilh anyone 
or with any wandering dogs, even when their appearance or inten- 
tions appeared suspicious. 

Once, to his intense delight, they fell in with a crowd of " cads" 
tormenting a hapless cat ; his indignation was so great, his blows 
£o well delivered, and the attack was so unexpected, that the whole 
band was routed before Uncle Placide could make up his mind to 
interfere. Did he recall a somewhat similar instance in his own 
youth? Did he really admire this free-and-easy way of redressing 
wrongs ? In any case, he did not scold 
Emile, but even turned away to hide a 
smile. 

Had a hundredth part of the remarks 
made by the pupils come to his ears, 
Emile would have quickly challenged the 
biggest of them all, so as to let him see 
with whom he had to deal. He would 
have proved to demonstration that "the best uncle in the world" 
had a nephew worthy of him, who was animated with true courage, 
and who possessed a pair of very substantial fists. 
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BERTKAND GETS MARRIED— PLACIDE FALLS INTO A NEW HABIT. 

It was in December, 1869, and Emile was workup vay hard to 
pass into the Military School at Saint Cyr. To please his uncle, 
he had agreed to complete his classical studies fiist, for Placide 
was aware that a man was no less a good officer because he was an 
educated gentleman. 

Emile was bigger than most lads of his age, and Nature, always 
prodigal of her gifts, had already bestowed upon 
him an incipient moustache, of which he was rea- 
sonably proud. 

Frequently he would stroke this downy append- 
age, and tmrl it betiveen his finger and thumb as 
naturally as possible. He was very popular, and 
he worked hard at his French and Latin to please 
his uncle ; but he threw hiniself into history, 
geography, mathematics, drawing, and the Eng- 
lish and German languages, with aidour, to please 
himself. 
After many peaceful years. Uncle Placide's existence was dis- 
turbed by two extraordinary events which occurred in the same 
month. Two years before the period of which we are writing, the 
grocer who supplied Placide's household died, leaving a childless 
widow to maoage ^s pTospcrou^^jusvciWi. Tlie widow, who saw 
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plainly that the assistants required a fimier hand than hers to 
manage them, thought she would many again. 

She did not require money, she had plenty of her own ; still less 
did she need talent in a husband ; a clever and well-informed mate 
might expose her ignorance. All she wanted was a respectable 
man, capable of keeping the assistants in check, and representing 




the house on important occasions. She wanted a good and honest 
man, that was all. 

One day she took Fran^oise into her confidence. Fran^oise 
listened attentively, and placed hei finger knowingly at the side 
of her nose. This gesture, to the initiated, betokened that she 
took a most lively interest in the matter. 

When the widow had made known her hopes and wishes, her 
interlocutor tapped her nose twice with a key she held in her hand, 
and said, " We will resume this subject on another occasion, I 
think I can manage this business for you." 
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Then, taking up her basket, she departed, noddmg her head 
gravely as she went along the street 

This is what she was thinking of. 

Bertrand had no money, he was quite ignorant But he was 
of dignified presence, honest, brave, and good. "Certainly," 
thought Fran^oise, " master has become very much accustomed 
to his ways, but he is too kind-hearted to oppose the poor fellow's 
interests." 

But how was Bertrand to be replaced in Mr. Clodion's house- 
hold. Fran^oise recollected that she had a nephew, perfectly de- 
void of intelligence, but ver>' willing to please. 

Placide was at first very much disturbed at the idea of losing 
Bertrand, to whom he was much attached, and of accustoming 
himself to a new face. Nevertheless, he concealed his disap- 
pomtment, told Fran^oise that he would be delighted to see 
her nephew, and consented with a good grace to Bertrand's 
departure. 

But Bertrand himself at first objected very decidedly. He 
declared he would throw himself over the balustrades, or do some- 
thing equally terrible, if they persisted in marrying him by force. 
Frangoise returned patiently to the charge. Placide interfered, and 
finally Bertrand consented. 

One fine morning Frangoise's nephew, Lionel, presented him- 
self. This intelligent youth, by some curious natural gifl, coupled 
with a true desire to do well, was addicted to severe falls on the 
stairs. On these festive occasions his head and other prominent 
parts of his body came in violent collision with the corners of the 
steps, and occasionally with the comers of tables and chairs and 
open doors. Apart from these eccentricities, Lionel was a model 
servant, and, besides, Frangoise had her eye on him. 

This tumbVmg piopeiisvt^ ol IXoxid worried Pladdc terribly- 
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Every other moment he expected to see his faithful domestic 
tumble do^vn dead against some article of iumiture or the comer 
of an open door ; but he bore up heroically, and did not trouble 
Fran^oise on the subject 

About a week before Christmas, the Department for Verified 
Titles was set in commotion by a rumour that Placide was about 
to resign. Every one was talking of it, bets were made upon 
the facts. The minister himself had had an interview with the 
out-going secretary, but the secretary had been firm, and pleaded 
serious and important reasons for the step. What could those 
reasons be ? 

When Bertrand heard that his master had suddenly resigned 
his appointment, he could not understand it at all. If Mr. Placide 
had not left the office voluntarily, he had been most unfairly 
treated and regularly victimized ; and he argued that people do 
not leave good appointments unless they are sure of better. 
Bertrand, usually so timid, had serious thoughts of " punching the 
heads " of the Minister of State and all his staff of clerks ; but 
Mrs. Bertrand, equally indignant, was more prudent, and advised 
him to moderate his views until he heard something definite. 

The fact was, that Unde Placide had discovered, quite ac- 
cidentally, that his retention of the post of Under Secretary barred 
the promotion of a most worthy individual — a poor father of a 
large family. No one ever knew his reasons for resigning, and it 
never came to the ears of the man whom he had so greatly 
benefited. 

Not only did he sacrifice his appointment, but he relinquished 
one of his oldest and dearest habits to boot. 

So Uncle Placide's official career came to an end. 

At first he was very melancholy, and quite out of his element 
He attempted to throw off this feeling by taking long walk& 
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and reading, but he found his books tiresome after a certai 
time, for reading is only truly enjoyable after more serious occl 
pation. 

So poor Uncle Placide began to despair, for his aftemooi 
reading spoiled his enjoyment of the evening study which had de 
lighted him formerly. He found himself as ill at ease as thos< 
people who sleep during the day. Not to mention the unwhole 
some nature of such repose, it induces wakefulness at night. 

So he would go out, and he was invariably attracted towardi 
his old office. His legs carried him thither automatically. 

When he reached the entrance, he would gaze through the gat( 
like a Peri at the gate of Eden. He would wander up anc 

down disconsolate, watching the clerks goinf 
through the court-yard from one staircase tc 
another. Occasionally he would recognize 2 
friend, when he would retreat hastily, as i 
ashamed to be detected in the act of spying. 

Foot-passengers hustled him, as he gazed or 
dreamily. Then, aroused from his reverie, h< 
would hastily mutter an apology, and retire fo: 
a walk in the gardens of the Tuileries. Ther< 
he would curb his impatience, but after awhil< 
he would be again attracted to the gate, and gaze despairingly ai 
the windows of his former department. 

One day, when he had quite forgotten to consult his baromete: 
(you see what very important matters were now neglected), he 
went out without an lunbrella. It is scarcely necessary to adc 
that rain supervened, and Placide was driven to take shelter ir 
the Louvre, which he had not visited for years. 

Naturally, he began to look at the pictures, having nothing 
e/se to do, and this novel occupation pleased him so, that he was 
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quite astonished to find that he had been two hours in the 
galleries. 

" I will come here again," he thought. 

The officials soon began to know him, and his face became 
familiar to the artists. When he came in each day, the porters 
would glance at their watches, and say, with a wink, " Punctual as 
ever, you see ! " 

By degrees the artists began to whisper among themselves that 
he was the new inspector of Fine Art. Placide, having studied 
the catalogue, was glad to perceive that there was sufficient at- 
traction to occupy him every afternoon for the term of his natural 
life. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE MUTTERINGS OF THE STORM. 



Uncle Placide made the discovery recorded in the last chap- 
ter, just as he was facing Raphael's **St. John the Baptist" He 
was perfectly delighted, and rubbed his hands together in the 
excess of his joy, for quite half a minute. 

He was pleased indeed, for he had become accustomed to the 
eccentricities of his new valet, Lionel. Emile had been very 
highly commended by his masters, and the Sunday excursions 
were now truly charming. Besides all this, Placide had found 
occupation, and had been the means of making way for the 
benefit of another person. 

Here, at any rate, he was in nobody's way. Only an earth- 
quake, or an incursion of barbarians, would now interfere with 
him. But, of course, there were no barbarians. 

Oh ! if only there were not ! 

When Placide returned to the main gallery, he noticed groups 
of people speaking somewhat vehemently together, and the 
officials, instead of requesting them to moderate their tones, were 
actually standing still to listen. 

"What is the matter?" inquired Placide politely of a young 
artist. 

" War has been declared," replied the other gruffly. He was 
DO coward, this young man, but he loved his art; he was just 
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banning to be known, and he shuddered at the idea of quitting 
his dearest object in life, and exchanging the paint-brush for the 
rifle. But he accepted his duty hke the brave fellow he was. 

Like an electric spark the news flashed through the corridors of 
the Louvre, and astonished all Europe at once. 

Mr. Clodion objected to war on principle. Firstly, because of 




the misery it entailed upon innocent women and children, and 
also because it creates bad feeling amongst "outsiders." 

" That is bad news, indeed," he exclaimed, and he pictured to 
himself in anticipation the newspaper reports of the victories, the 
returns of killed and wounded, the signing of the treaty of peace, 
the thanksgiving services, and the public rejoicings ; the whole 
city teeming with rumours, and people's habits quite upset ! 

But as Emile was not of an age to bear arms, he was not so 
very greatly interested as in that case he would have been, and so 
he contented himself by saying — " That is bad news, indeed I " 
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Ah ! but how different would have been his reflections could 
he have foreseen the national disaster and the private mourning 
which those three little words — " War is declared," bore, and the 
trouble they were bringing home to him too ! 

Already there were indications that this would be no ordinary 
struggle. The whole city was in a ferment, and there was no 
place for a man of retired habits to place the sole of his foot 

Before dawn the artillery was rumbling through the streets, and 
shook Uncle Placide's bed, as he listened to the stir. Alphonso 
went from the pinnacle of Hope to the depths of Despair- 
According to the proclivities of his customers he talked either of 
entering Berlin, as he would talk of walking to St Cloud, or for 
fear of falling into the hands of the enemy he was going, he said, 
to pack up, and be off to safer places. 

Fran9oise was of opinion that the whole of the country beyond 
the Rhine was mined, and if the French army ventured to cross 
the frontier, it would be blown up like one man ! 

Lionel was afraid to look out of window even for fear of being 
snapped up by a recruiting-sergeant. He sought obscure corners 
in the house, and frightened his aunt hourly into fits by appearing 
to her in unexpected places, behind a door or under a table. 
Every ring at the front door made him shake in his shoes, and it 
is to this hour unknown how many times he tumbled downstairs, 
and to what extent he damaged the furniture by his frequent 
collisions therewith. He had become a perfect bugbear to 
Placide. 

Every pavement was crowded daily with troops and civilian 
pedestrians, and particularly those streets through which Placide 
had to pass, for there were many public-houses in that locality 
where people used to assemble, less for drinking than to discuss 
fAe war. So Placide was obliged to walk on the opposite side, 
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as the crowd at the cabarets was so great, and this quite upset 
him in his topography and disconcerted him greatly. This was 
the first straw which showed the direction of the wind which was 
to arise and disperse his cherished habits. 

The behaviour of Emile gave him much anxiety. The first 
Sunday after the declaration of war the lad had come out from 
his school with his tunic buttoned up quite in the military fashion, 
and walked erect with his chest well advanced, his cap tilted on 
one side — quite the soldier ! He had lost all taste for coimtry 
excursions, but, on the other hand, he was irresistibly attracted to 
the Champ de Mars, where there were frequent inspections of the 
troops. 

The next Sunday he was wildly enthusiastic Three of his 
companions had just donned their new uniforms. One was a 
cuirassier. Emile remarked that this fellow was quite an inch 
shorter than himself, and much less robust Another was a light 
dragoon ; the third a hussar. 

" To think that he had played ball and hunt the hare with 
these three heroes ; that they were marching to the fi-ont to fight ; 
to overthrow the enemy — ^while he ! " 

He checked himself suddenly when he perceived the serious 
expression of his imcle's face. He rose and walked up and down 
the room till he was tired, and then he seated himself and began 
to study a map of the Rhine. 

Suddenly a bugle-call aroused both uncle and nephew. They 
gazed at each other, and listened attentively. There was some 
dispute going on, and then some unsteady steps approached. 
The door opened, and Lionel appeared pale and dishevelled. He 
held a paper in his hand. 

Behind him Fran^oise was visible, pale and angry. " Let me 
alone, aunt, let me alone," exclaimed Lionel Breaking violentb^ 
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a-.vay from her, he precipitately entered the room and crie^ 

" They say I must go into tlie garde-mobile. Can I be made a 
mobile, really ? " 

As he I'fonounced these fatal words he held a paper out foi 
Mr. Clodion's inspection. It nas an order to Lionel to join foi 
drill at a certain place on a fixed day and hour. 

" Vou preat coward," cried l''ranf;oise, " are you not ashamed tc 
make such an exhibition ofyoiirsirlf?" 

The "great coward" cast himself at Flacide's feet, and begged 
Iiim to save him, to give the government to understand that he 
was not filled fur a soldier, anil to hide hmi somewhere. 

]''ra hi; oi.se was so indiijnant at such a display of cowardice in one 
of ber own tlcsh and blood, that she overstepped the usual bouiid! 
of eliijUette in her master's prcseine. and seizing Lionel bj 
the ear with her almos: masculine fingers, dragged him to his 
feel. 

"Lionel," said Uncle I'lacide, severely, "you both astonish 
and pain me. Do you wish nic to believe that you would avoid 
your plain duty?" 

The bugle-call again resounded through the room, a prolonged 
and almost mournful note, as it died away on the staircase, 
l-'ran^oise still keeping a firm hold of the " feather-bed-soldier," 
hauled him out of the apartment, and shut the kitchen door upon 
his disgrace. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

UNXLE AND NEPHEW. THE STORM APPROACHES. 

" Bravo, uncle," exclaimed Emile, with enthusiasm, ** you are 
a man of spirit, and take things properly. So I will no longer 
hesitate *' 

But he did hesitate nevertheless, for his uncle*s face became 
suddenly clouded. 

" Look here, uncle," continued the lad, as he seized Placide's 
hands; "it is a settled thing that I am to be a soldier. Now, 
what difference can it make whether I am a soldier now or later ? 
Let me go and volunteer ! " 

" You are too young," replied the poor uncle, not daring to 
meet his nephew's gaze. 

" In actual years, perhaps, but not in fact. You would not tie 
me down to dates, surely ? " 

" My dear boy, the date is the most important thing," replied 
Uncle Placide, disingenuously, I fear; but when you have no 
good reasons you must give bad ones. " Besides," he continued, 
" the war will be over before you will be able to join. It takes 
time to make a soldier, my friend." 

" I will take you at your word," replied Emile. " I know my 
drill. Ask the riding-master his opinion of my horsemanship, and 
the fencing-master what he thinks of my skill. That's all ! *' 

" You cannot count upon being sent into the cavalry," replied 
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his uncle. " There is a great deal to be learnt in the in&ntry, of 
which you are ignorant'' 

" What is there ? " inquired Emile. 

" First, you must learn how to handle a rifle ; " and then poor 
Placide, as if he were capable of distinguishing a flint musket 
from a Chassepot, began to mutter some confused directions 
respecting musketry instruction. 

" And then," he proceeded, " when you have mastered all that 

you have to learn ." As his ideas of drill were very vague he 

was obliged to finish his sentence abruptly. " You have to learn 
— everything." 

" There is still the company and battalion drill," said Emile. 
" Precisely," exclaimed Placide, clinging to the straw his nephew 
threw out to him. 

** Very well," continued the perfidious nephew. *•' Let us go to 
some of the barracks, and you will see how quickly I will pass my 
examination. If they find me incapable, I will agree never to 
refer to the subject again." 

" But, surely," stammered Placide, " they do not teach all that 
at Grelart's school ? " 

" Of course not, uncle ; but as this year we had several candi- 
dates for the Military Academy, we subscribed long before war 
was declared, and procured rifles and drill-instructors. I do not 
say that we have not worked very hard lately at our drill ; at any 
rate we know it now. M. Grelart obtained leave to let us go to 
Vincennes, and practise at the targets there ; and Colonel Prestrot 
declares that we shall make very good soldiers." 

Uncle Placide, looking rather outwitted, anathematized Colonel 
Prestrot and his praises, and wished him at the antipodes. 

As he could not move his nephew's resolution by argument, he 
determined to try a little as?»eidoTv of authority. 
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" I cannot, as your uncle ^" he began. 

" Frangoise is an aunt as much as you are an uncle, and look 
what an example she has set" 

Placide mentally consigned Fran^oise and her " mobile " to the 
same salubrious climate, to which he had already (in his mind) 
despatched Colonel Prestrot. 

" As your guardian, then," he continued in a severe tone, " I 
cannot give you leave. The law is strict If you should be 
killed " 

" I promise you I won't be killed." 

"Or wounded?" 

" I will not get wounded any more than is absolutely necessary 
to get my commission and the cross of the legion," replied the 
boy, with sparkling eyes and quivering nostrils. " Oh, my dear^ 
dear uncle !" 

" I should be criticized very severely, did I, of my own free 
will, permit a minor committed to my protection to enter the 
army. Do you not know that, if you are killed, I shall succeed 
to all your property. Have you thought of that ? You would 
not wish to be instrumental in holding me up to the world's 
contempt" 

" That won't hold water at all," replied Emile, in school-boy 
phiase, forgetful that he was almost an officer in imagination. 

" Where do you pick up such expressions?" demanded Placide, 
with affected indignation. 

" I beg your pardon, uncle," said Emile, blushing, " I meant to 
convey the idea that no one is likely to suspect you of such self- 
interested motives," 

'^ Even supposing no one does, still the law;is the same," continued 
Placide, obstinately. "You don't know that law. Well, I do 
(this was not true), and it is — it is extremely severe u^on oefesNAsr^ 
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of this description. Now, you surely do not wish to bring me 

within the clutches of the law. Just fancy " 

" That won't hold water either," Emile was about to say, but he 

fortunately checked himself, and replied coolly, "confess, my dear 

uncle, that there is no law whatever on the subject !" 

Placide was silent, and his arms dropped to his sides. He had 

not a word to say. 

Had he been a skilled tactician, he would have devised some 

means to cover his retreat, and have prevented a total rout But 

then, perhaps, the enemy might have pursued him right into his 

entrenchments, and carriea his last defences by a coup de tnain. 
The honest candour which had served him so well when his 

sister Emily wished to persuade him to marry, now befriended 

him. 

" I am wrong to endeavour to persuade you," he said, taking 

both his nephew's hands in his own, " and I am guilty of giving 
you reasons which are not the true ones. Why should I not 
confess that I am selfish in this matter ? Nothing remains to me 
in the world but you — you are the last of my loved ones ! \Vhat 
will become of me when you have gone — perhaps for ever ! I am 
prepared to lose you some day^ and when that moment arrives you 
shall see how courageous I shall be ; but I am not equal to sus- 
taining the shock of such a sudden parting as you suggest I 
quite appreciate your generous ardour, and, at the risk of putting 
new weapons into your hands to contend against me, I confess 
that I approve and admire your determination. You are worthy 
of your dear mother. I quite agree in what you said just now, 
that it cannot matter whether you join the army a day sooner or 
later ; the difference is cruelty to me alone. Later, when it will be 
your legal duty to go, I shall have the consolation of knowing that 
I could not help myself. But it is very hard to be obliged to dig 
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one's own grave, as it were. No doubt you think me terribly 
«elfish, my boy ! " 

For such arguments as these Eroile was quite unprepared, and 
was unable to reply to them. While his uncle was speaking so 
aHectionately Emile thought of Combaleuf, and he saw things in 
qu te a difTerent light 




If Uncle Flacide had continued to combat his resolution, 
he would have argued the point with him ; if he had insinuated 
thai it was only the love of change and adventure, Emile would 
have been inclined to rebel. Contradiction would only have 
served to confirm him in the idea that he was a hero, and there is 
no room for discussion where heroism is concerned. 

But his uncle's words made things clearer to him. Hitherto he 
had only looked at one side of the question. He had till then 
only considered his right to be a hero ; he suddenly became aware 
that there were duties owing to affection and gratitude. 
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When his uncle commenced to speak, Emile hung his head, 
and his hands shook in his uncle's grasp. When his poor guardian, 
in the excess of his affectionate solicitude, accused himself of 
selfishness, Emile at once understood that he^ and not his unde, 
was the true egotist 

" Unde," he said in his usual affectionate manner, " I did not 
think what I was saying ; I promise I wilKnot trouble you about 
this any more." 

He did not add, " I will not think about it any longer," and he 
was right, for he could not have kept that promise for a moment 
His body was in Paris, but his heart was on the frontier ; and 
when disaster followed disaster, when he heard of the death of his 
former associates all " killed in action," he shut himself up in his 
bed-room to weep over his inactivity. 

" How very sad Mr. Emile is," remarked Frangoise. 

Mr. Clodion bit his lips, but made no reply. 

Emile's sole amusement was to roam the streets, and watch the 
troops marching past 

One day he was saluted by some provincial mobiles. They, 
doubtless, took him for a young officer. This salute he felt more 
degrading than a blow, and he returned home by the most un- 
frequented streets without raising his eyes from the groimd. 

Another day, while watching some Parisian levies exercising, 
one of the men came up, and handing him his rifle, asked him 
jeeringly if he was waiting to do as the other " school-boys*' were 
doing. 

The last straw broke the camel's back, and thenceforth Emile 
remained at home altogether, either alone or with his unde. 

After the disaster at Sedan, everyone knew that Paris would be 
besi^ed. Crowds flocked to the railway stations. Those who 
liad made up their minds to remain in Paris, set about laying in a 
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stock of food Mr. Clodion did not think of movinf , for the 
simple reason that he was so wedded to his domestic habits. Not 
antidpating any other danger than famine, he desired Franjoise 
to communicate with Bertrand, and the house was victualled for 
six months accordingly. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

UNCLE FLACIDE MAKES AN IMPORTANT RESOLVE. 

In proportion as the enemy advanced, the city was filled n 
vague rumours. 

"They say that we all shall have to go out to the fortificatioi 




said Fran^oise to poor Emile, who ivas yawning wearily as he 
clined on a garden seat. 

" So much the better ! " he exclaimed, as he jumped up ai 
suddenly awakened from sleep " So much the better. One « 
do something in that case, and need not be taken for a coward 
the first comer." 
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He was delighted to anticipate the moment when he would be 
freed from his promise, and force his uncle's hand. 

Frangoise took no more notice of the matter except to tell her 
master, and he was thereby plunged into a deep reverie. 

" Sir," said Alphonso next morning, " I think the hairdressers 
will soon die of hunger." 

" Why, my friend ? " 

" Because everyone now lets his beard grow; no one ever comes 
into my shop now. I might as well lock it up. If I were not so 
old and so stout, I would enlist in the National Guard for the 
thirty sous' pay. But what is the use of a National Guard like 
me ? I should look ridiculous in a tunic, and then I am such a 
bad walker ! " He did not add that, like Panurge, " he had a 
natural distaste for fighting." 

" Everyone has his troubles in times like these," murmured Placide, 
as his cheeks disappeared beneath a thick coating of Windsor soap. 

Everything had combined to make Uncle Placide wretched in 
every capacity. The mobiles had robbed him of Lionel, and 
though Bertrand had ferreted out a valet whom his employers had 
left behind, he had been called away to Brussels. The indefatig- 
able Bertrand had then sent in one of his own clerks ; but the 
very day the assistant had entered upon his duties as valet, he was 
" drawn " for the National Guard Mobile. If Alphonso had no 
customers, Placide had no man-servant, and Frangoise was de- 
prived of his assistance just when it was most required. 

" How is this to be overcome ? " said Placide to the barber. 

"If I might make so bold," he replied, "I would suggest a little 
arrangement which, I think, is not so bad ! You have known me 
for a long time, sir " (Placide nodded), " and no doubt you appre- 
ciate my small talents and services " (another nod) ; " but you do 
not know, sir, that my real talent lies in the vocation of a valet de 
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a very weighty n 



ekamhre. Suppose you take me, sir, in thai capacity? Pray 
not reply at once, sir, take time to think it over." 

Pladdc mechanically glanced at his watch mihout knowing wl 
time it was, and then looked Alphonso carefully over from the fi 
upwards ; and when his gaze rested upon t 
face of the little barber, he nodded to it s 
sently, as if to ask time for reflection, and p 
mised a reply in the morning. 

When Alphonso had departed, Placide agf 
drew out his watch, looked at it, and return 
it to his pocket, without any idea what the tii 
was ; gaied round tlie room, and sighed deep 
Uncle Placide was making up his mind up 
latter. This much was evident from the fact, tk 
he consulted his watch like an oracle. 

The information communicated by Fran^oise had again ruffl. 
his composure, for without admitting that everybody would ha 
to go to the ramparts, the uncle was forced to confess that I 
nephew would be tempted thither. His reply to Fran^oise I 
trayed how willing he was to go out. Perhaps the noise of t 
bombardment had already excited him, and who could blame hin 
As a matter of course, Placide began to blame himself for havi: 
been too severe with Eraile. 

Emile was restless and unhajipy, and that was the reason w! 
Placide was so ill at case and distracted. " How was he to escape 
" Emile must not remain in Paris, that's settled ! " 
At dinner time he came to this resolution, and when he went 
bed, he began to think whither he should take the lad. 

Twice during the night he consulted his watch, when sudden) 
amid the darkness, a ray of light shot into his mind. "I will ta] 
him to Havre," he thought Havre is far enough removed from tJ 
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scene of war, and, if the worst come to the worst, we can go across 
to England, and, besides, Berger and Co. have a house at Havre." 
Berger and Ca vrere bankers, where Pladde's father had kept his 
account, and Placide succeeded to it ; and when one is exiled (for 
Placide looked upon quitting Paris as exile), it is not a bad thii^ 
to have a steadjr banking-house like Berger and Co. at your back. 
But if it were a great thing to come to a decision, there were 
still the details to be arranged, each of which involved more de- 
liberation and another decision. To go to Havre was very well, 
but things must be packed up. Placide vainly tried to arrange his 
ideas, but did not know where to b^n. 

He lit his candle, and, pen in hand, began to jot down the 
most important item. 

Inform Fran^oise and Alphonso, persuade Emile. Distribute 
the provisions ; put 
the plate in Comba- 
leuf s care ; get pass- 
ports, and identifi- 
cation papers, and 
Emile's baptismal re- 
gistry, and a host of 
;-" other items. 

And then Placide 
launched himself into the unknown, and grew gradually contused 





"Let the future go to the deuce," at length he exclaimed, as he 
jumped into bed to get wahn again. " The wine is poured out, 
we must drink it It will be time enough to think of the future 
when it comes, and then we shall know what we don't know now. 
For the present, we have enough to occupy us, thank goodness." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE — UNCLE PLACIDE'S DECISION 

ALPHONSO'S ADVENTURE. 

The vcr>' fact of haWng made up his mind acted like a charm. 
He did not get to sleep until very late, it is true ; but he, never- 
theless, had a very fair night's rest, and woke in the morning as 
fresh as a lark. 

When he had finished dressing, he at once went down into the 
kitchen, with the list in his pocket 

As soon as he spoke to Fran^oise of his determination, that 
good woman declared that she had been dreading the very idea 
of a siege. Nevertheless, she would have remained with Mr. CIo- 
dion if he determined to stay in Paris. But now that he had made 
up his mind to leave, she would gladly go and stay with her sister 
at Rochelle, and so console herself for the absence of her nephew^ 
and comfort his mother at the same time. 

This unlooked-for success made Placide almost joyous, and he 
put a cross on the programme he had drawn up. 

Alphonso hastened his preparations also. He had always been 
most desirous to behold the sea, particularly at Havre. Nothing, 
could have fallen out better. Alphonso was quite certain that 
Placide would accept the offer of his services, so he had been pre- 
paring for a start 

He accordingly thrust the small stock of linen he possessed into 
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s hat-box, and tied up his cloth clothes in an immense handker- 
chief, of a staring red and yellow pattern. Then he borrowed a 
piece of billiard-chalk from a neighbouring tavem, and wrote the 
following sentence upon his shop-door — 

" Closed on account of the lack 0/ business." 

This having been finished with much difficulty, he cast a sad 
look at the pomades and other toilet articles remaining unsold, 
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and particularly at the waxen lady, who was still smiling as cheer- 
fully as ever, though the public was so indifferent to her attractions. 

"I only want a quarter of an hour to get quite ready," said 
Alphonso, in reply to Placide's suggestions. 

" We have time enough," said his new master. 

While Placide was crossing out item No. 3 in his list, and 
thinking how he should encounter No. 3, Alphonso was hurrying 
back to his shop. He tied a coid around the box containing his 
accordion, which he proposed to carry knapsack fashion, and gave 
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another pull to the handkerchief. These preparations completed, 
he shut the door, casting a contemptuous glance at the waxen 
lady as he did so. 

'' Take care of yourself, and get out if you can/' he muttered, 
and left her in the dark completely* 

Uncle Placide need not have troubled himself to prepare so 
many arguments to induce Emile to accompany him. At the 
very first intimation of his uncle's intention, Emile professed him- 
self quite ready to go wherever Mr. Clodion wished, and Placide, 
who was prepared for the encounter, almost regretted such an easy 
victory. 

As the enemy's forces were advancing by forced marches, Pla- 
cide displayed extraordinary activity in completing his arrange- 
ments. When he had finished, all his misgivings returned, and he 
began to wish that something would occur to arrest the advance 
of the German troops; and by this he lost precious time. 
Fran^oise had gone to Rochelle. Alphonso, who had volunteered 
to do the cooking, sent up such horrible messes, that the dread of 
being poisoned at last compelled Uncle Placide to give the signal 
for departure. 

Although the baggage was reduced to a minimum, Uncle Pla- 
cide was obliged to hire a spring-cart to convey it. 

But when the driver of the cart reached the station, he took them 
all by surprise, by coolly inquiring what he was to do with the 
luggage. 

" To carry it in, of course," was the reply. 

" They won't take any baggage by rail now ; notice was given 
yesterday." 

'/Why didn't you say so at first?*' 

The man replied calmly, " Because you didn't ask me ! ** 

Placide stared at the driver, who stared at his horses' ears 
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without winking even. He might have been carved in stone, for 
all the signs of life he showed. 

For a full minute there was perfect silence. Emile kept looking 
at the crowds of frightened passengers hurrying into the waiting- 
rooms. 

" Let us leave the luggage with some one, and go without it," 
suggested Alphonso. He spoke with all the independence of a 
man who carried all his wealth upon his back. 

For the first time in his life. Uncle Placide made up his mind 
on the instant, and made quite a sensation, he thought. 

" Drive us to Versailles," he said to the man, sharply. 

" Can't do it," was the reply of the driver, who did not deign 
to turn his head as he spoke. As he continued to gaze at his 
horses' ears, he was mentally calculating what he could get out of! 
the " old fellow " under the circumstances. 

" Name your own price," said Placide, in a tone almost rough. 

** Versailles is a long way off," said the other, in a cold voice. 

" That is no matter." 

*' Suppose they requisition the horses ? " 

" I will indemnify you." 

" That one is worth his weight in gold," said the man, touching 
the "off" horse with his whip. Certainly appearances are very 
deceitful ; the horse did not look like it 

" It is all the same," replied Placide, obstinately. " Now, 
come, name your price, and let us be off." 

The driver did so. Placide agreed at once. Instead of being 
glad at the result, the driver was as sulky as possible, and treated 
Placide almost with contempt 

The road to Versailles was unusually animated. The spring- 
cart frequently encountered files of forage-laden wagons and carts 
filled with people ; others were carrying their goods and chattels 
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on their backs; and above all rose clouds of dust, while the 
spring-van was an object of curiosity to all beholders, and gave 
rise to many ironical compliments. 

The driver was as mute as a fossil, and looked quite out of his 
element Placide was equally taciturn and equally uncomfortable. 
People remarked that he was a government employ^, but engaged 
upon a very unpleasant duty. He did not altogether look like a 
bridegroom. 

Emile certainly had not that appearance. He looked more 
like a deserter disguised as a schoolboy; and this hypothesis 
appeared anything but unreasonable, for he shrunk from the gaze 
of the passers-by, some of whom remarked, " Ah ! they're sure to 
catch him ; the National Guard will arrest them at the barrier at 
Versailles." 

And if any of the pedestrians looked back, they perceived 
rising up amidst the luggage the head of the descendant of the 
Moorish kings. Sometimes this head would greet them \\'ith 
reassuring nods and winks, or parsings of the lips. " Perhaps it 
is only an acrobat's conveyance after all,*' said the curious ones. 

As they passed the viaduct at Viroflay, Placide overcame his 
repugnance to the driver sufficiently to inquire whether he knew 
of a hotel at Versailles at which he could put up for a night or 
two pending his subsequent movement to Poissy. 

The driver knew a hotel where you could pass as many nights 
as you chose, if you paid, of course. It was called the " Melon.'^ 

" Was it a nice hotel ? " 

If by a nice hotel he meant one at which there was stabling 
and plenty of fodder for horses, with rooms, and plenty of breads 
wine, etc., for travellers, the " Melon '* was a very nice hotel. 
At least, that was his opinion. He gave it, moreover, still steadily 
staring at his horses' ears, and with a very ill grace. 
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It must be confessed that the appearance of the " Melon " was 
rather in favour of the supposition that it had gone to seed. But 
poor Flacide was too anxious to get rid of his morose companion 
to be very particular. A bad night is quickly over after all. 

Scarcely had he descended from the van, and had begun to 
nuke airangements with the landlord of the " Melon," when he 
was recalled to the street by the commotion which suddenly arose. 

Alphonso, in order to display his activity, had got astride of the 
rail at the end of the van. At the sight of this great fat fellow 
balancing himself thus, the lookers-on were divided, and were 
betting upon and against the chances of his (ailing off. 

After favouring these provincials with a few contemptuous 
glances, Alphonso's opponents were justified, for he rolled off. 
He got up with an agility which spoke volumes in his favour, but 
that was all he could do. He smiled upon those nearest him, 
and declared he was not the least hurt — quite the contrary. But 
he was obliged to be assisted into the 
hotel, and his face wore a very expres- 
sive grimace when he moved, 

" Alphonso, my poor fellow, you 
are hurt," exclaimed Placide, with 
great solicitude. 

" I believe I have sprmned my right 
ankle," replied Alphonso in a piteous 
voice. They brought him into the sitting-room, where he sank 
down upon a chair and fainted. 

A doctor, summoned in hot haste, declared that the ankle was 
dislocated, and that the patient must remain perfectly quiet for a 
fortnight at least. 

"Mayhenotbemovedinacaniage?" inquired Placidc,anxiousIy. 

The doctor shook his head, and replied, "Not without danger 1" 
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I CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE GERMANS AT VERSAILLES — EMILE GETS INTO A SCRAPE. 

Every hour of the day and night telegrams kept arriving 
I and reporting the progress of the enemy. They were not far off, 

and Alphonso was still extended on the sofa, and passed his 
time most miserably. 

Uncle Placide and his nephew did their best to amuse him, 
but they could not pass all the time with him. They procured 
books for him, but reading was not much in Alphonso*s line. He 
wished to cheer them up by playing the accordion, but the first 
j notes of this wonderful instrument nearly drove other travellers 

mad. Those who were very polite remarked that that was 
scarcely a time for musicy while the angry ones grumbled at such 
a horrible row being made in a properly-conducted hotel. 

Alphonso would have willingly obtained some consolation from 
his flask, but it was empty; and the waiter, who had received 
strict injunctions on this point, declined, in the most positive 
manner, to refill it, even " for a consideration." 

The foremost of the invaders were reported as approaching 
through the Valine de Bifevre. " What will become of us ? " cried 
Placide, in agony. 

" We cannot abandon Alphonso, at any rate," said Emile, warmly. 

*' No, no, of course not That is why I spoke," said Placide. 

" We must do as others do," replied EmUe, as he looked out of 
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the window at the people all anxious for news. " Oh ! uncle, we 
must suffer as long as possible the evil that we have no power 
to avert'* 

Uncle Placide looked at Emile from under his eyelids shyly, 
delighted to perceive the young man was so resigned ; but he was, 
nevertheless, a little anxious at this calmness. 

On Simday, the i8th of December, the uncle and nephew took a 
long walk. They returned very slowly, for, of a truth, there was 
no attraction at the hotel, and no reason to hurry thither. 

As they were crossing the Avenue de Paris, they noticed a 
great crowd issuing from the Rue des Chantiers. Three horse- 
men were slowly advancing, in the midst of the concourse, 
towards the mayor's house. 

" What can be the matter now ! " exclaimed Placide. 

Emile did not even hear his uncle's remark. His attention 
was fixed upon the three horsemen. Suddenly he turned pale, and 
a cold shiver ran through him. 

" The Germans ! " he cried in a choking voice, as the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Uncle Placide looked at him pityingly ; 
he really appeared to be suffering. All at once he clasped him in 
his arms ; the lad's eyes flashed fire, a terrible smile curled his 
lips, and his imcle was afiaid that he would attack the invaders. 

"They have come to treat," cried Placide. "Look, Emile, 
look at the escort of the National Guard." 

"That is true," replied Emile, sadly. Then roughly disen- 
gaging his arm from his uncle's grasp, he continued, as he gazed 
fixedly at him, " I should never have seen this but for you. Oh ! 
happy are they who have fallen at Sedan ! I will never foigive 
you, uncle, for having prevented me from doing my duty — ^never, 
never. If my mother had lived, she would have permitted me to 
have gone." 
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" Heaven forgive me if I have acted wrongly," replied Uncle 
Placide, taking the boy's hand gently. " He knows that 1 did all 
for the best, and what I considered my duty." 

Emile kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, but he did not with- 
4]raw his hand from his uncle's trembling clasp. 

Uncle Placide continued, tearfully — 

" A mother can dispose of her son's life. She can sacrifice him, 
her love, and tenderness for his more exalted interests ; but I 
have no such right." 

" Dear uncle, pray forget my hasty speech just now," said 
Emile, who could not bear to see his uncle so distressed, " Win 
you try lo forget what I said, and pardon me for speaking so ? I 
am very sorry I spoke so ; I believe I was mad for the moment 
There, it is all over now. Lean upon my arm again, and let ui 
not remain here a moment longer." 

Emile passed the evening in amusing Alphonso, and in endea- 
vouring to reassure him on the subject of the Germans conning to 
kill him in his bed, or at least taking him prisoner, and extorting 
an enormous ransom or inflicting horrible tortures. In order to 
please his unclt, he affected a calmness he was very far from 
feeling. He passed a portion of the night at the open window, 
listening to ihe -shots which were occasionally exchanged with 
the outposts. 

Next day, the sounds of the engagement at Chatillon made him 
thrill with impatience ; but he restrained his feelings, and did not 
permit a word likely to annoy his uncle to escape him. He was 
a spectator of the incursion of the German troops, and did not 
display any emotion when the ambulances went by carrying the 
wounded French prisoners. 

In the evening, the coffee-room of lire inn was almost deserted. 
Three ladies, seated at a small table, spoke in whispers of the 
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events of the day. They were fugitives, who bad been surprised 
by the advance of the Germans, and who were waiting their 
opportunity to continue their journey. Emile and his uncle were 
seated opposite to each other at another small table, making a 
pretence of eating. At length a German officer entered the room, 
and, without removing his cap, seated himself in a comer, put 




his feet up upon a second chair ; and while he studied the bill ot 
iare, which was presented to him by the trembling landlady, he 
calmly combed his beard with his fork. 

While his dinner was being prepared, he employed himself va 
studying the map of the Rhine Provinces, which hung against th^ 
wall "Ah I" he exclaimed, at length, "this map is no use now, 
they must purchase another." This remark was not addressed to 
anyone in particular, but anyone might reply if he or she felt 
inclined. 

"It will do for the next time," cried Emile, slowly, and with in- 
tention, so that his foe might understand him. 
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Emile,** remonstrated Uncle Placide, in a low voice. 
■ : "Very well, uncle," replied Emile, bendmg over his plate. 

> The German officer, who was reclining in his corner^ thought 

that he was justified in entering upon a conversation while his 
\ dinner was being made ready. He approached the table at 

I which the uncle and nephew were seated, and, without being 

irritated, favoured them with a long rigmarole upon the future 
destinies of Germany and France respectively. Of course, Ger- 
many was all in all, France nowhere. That famous city of Paris 
ir would be taken in a day or two, and much more to the same 

effect. Nobody replied a word, and the officer, disappointed, was 
j about to return to his corner. Just then the red ribbon in Uncle 

Placide's button-hole attracted his attention, and this was the text 

of another rambling monologue respecting the comparative value 

J of decorations. To get such an one as Placide's, one only had to 

ask for it : while such a ribbon as he wore — black and white — 
I must be won upon the field of battle, or by such deeds as only 

[■ such as he could accomplish ! 

He gesticulated all the time he was speaking, so as to prevent 
any misconception on the part of his hearers, and he pointed to 
Uncle Placide's ribbon disdainfully as he concluded. 
" Paws off! " exclaimed Emile, thrusting his arm back. 
The German considered for a moment whether he had been 
insulted or not ; but the arrival of his dinner fortimately created a 
diversion, and he retired to his comer. 

" Really, Emile," whispered Uncle Placide. 
" Well, he began it," interrupted his nephew in an audible voice. 
" Are we to permit every common fellow who comes in *^ 

m 

" Hush, for goodness* sake," cried poor Placide. " Hold your 
tongue." 
The German was so occupied with his meal, that he did not 
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hear the epithet applied to him. Then, as the second course was 
not immediately set on table, he stretched himself on three chairs, 
and began to whistle. 

" Hallo, fellow ! " cried Emile, rising, " don't you see there are 
ladies present ? Besides, no one whistles except in a stable." 

The officer leaped to his feet, and spluttered out, " I — I — 1 — ;" 
but he could not find words to express his indignation, and con- 
cluded by banging the table with bis clenched fisL Neverthe 
less, he did not whistle any more. 

Next morning. Uncle Placide breakfasted in his bed-room. 
The cofTec-room was filled with Gennans, and Emile would surely 
have got into trouble had he met them. Uncle Placide went 
about seeking some conveyance to Poissy, as the doctor now 
gave hopes of Alphonso's being able to move. Once at Poissy, 
they could talk over matters. Placide would not leave Emile for 
a moment. He took him for long walks, as far as possible from 
the German troops. 

One day, as they were proceeding along the Rue Duptessis, 
Emile's attendon was attracted by a notice posted on the wall of 
the hospitaL It was a notice to the inhabitants, couched in the 
most offensive terms, enjoining them all to pay respect to the 
officers and soldiers of his Majesty, and specifying in what in- 
stances the failure of such respect was punishable with death. 

Uncle Placide walked on slowly, so as to give Emile time to 
overtake him. Coming towards him, on the pavement, was a 
German officer, who, although of inferior rank, gave himself all 
the airs of a " swell." He looked right and left, and glared from 
beneath his cap as if everyone ought to fall down and worship 
him. 

Uncle Placide, perceiving him approach thus under full sail, so 
to speak, was frightened, not od his own account, but for Emile's 
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sake. He turned shaq)ly round, therefore, and beckoned to hi» 
nephew to join him. 

This movement very much displeased the German, who fancied 
Placide meant to insult him ; but turning his back upon him, so 
he shoved the unoffending old gentleman violently against the 
wall, Placide's hat rolled into the road. 

Before he had time to congratulate himself fully upon this ex- 
ploit, he received a violent shove in turn, which ground him up 
against the wall, and he lost all his swagger in his endeavours to 
preserve his equilibrium. A poor woman who was passing 
stopped, 0])en-mouthed, and gazed at Emile with astonishment 
** Save yourself," she cried ; ** take the passage by New Street, 
and (luickly.'' 

But I^mile did not avail himself of this i)rudent advice. He 
crossed his arms on his chest, and throwing his head back 
haughtily, he waited until the ** swell " had recovered himself.- 
Whcn the officer had pulled himself together, Emile exclaimed, 
** You coward, to ill-treat an inoffensive old man ! " 

The officer clapped his hand to his sword, and actually drew it 
an inch or two from the scabbard. 

Without attending to his uncle's remonstrances, Emile cried 
out in ringing tones, '* Cov.ard ! to draw your sword on xm un- 
armed lad. Only give me a weapon, and I will meet you I " 

The oflicer thrust back his sword furiously, and signing to two 
soldiers who were passing, spoke to them in German. 

"He lies!" exclaimed Emile, who understood the language. 
" I did not attack him. I only defended my uncle. I never 
raised my hand against him ; I returned him his shove, that's 
all ! " 

The two soldiers listened open-mouthed; but at a sign from 
the officer they, seized Emile roughly by each arm ^rith more 
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violence than was at all necessary, and affecting great zeal to 
4:over their tate hesitation. Uncle Flacide, despairing, mechani- 
cally holding his hat, which a passer-by had picked up and handed 
to him, followed the soldiers, who marched Emile away. 

His sole idea just then, in that terrible moment, was to see 
ivhither they would lead his nephew. 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE LIEUTENANT OF POLICE. 

The advent of the Gennans had, of course, stopped all busi- 
ness, and thrown out upon the streets a number of working 
people, who wandered about seeking news or incident 

The prisoner's escort, therefore, was quickly augmented, and 




the report went forth that Emile was a Franc-Tireur disguised as 
a collegian, and was going to be shot by the Germans. 

The sentries at the Police-office " carried " arms as the pro- 
cession approached. 

Some individuals in the crowd, more curious than the rest, 
were violently thrust back by the sentries ; but Uncle PUcide, 
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with an agility bora of despair, leaped lightly as a feather over 
the threatening rifles, and penetrated into the court where Emile 
and liis accusers were standing. The sentry darted furiously 
upon Uncle Placide with the intention of turning him out, but a 
sign from the officer sent him back to his post 

The man obeyed, but revenged himself upon the crowd, which 
dispersed hastily in all directions ; but individuals still continued 
to gaze at the gate, behind which such momentous events were 
being enacted. 

As the police lieutenant was occupied just then, they were 
obliged to wait his Jeisure. Emile was placed between two 
policemen, and the soldiers went out into the street again, where 
they were surrounded by the crowd ; and one of them, who spoke 
a little French, replied to curious questioners that the prisoner 
had struck an officer, and would probably be shot ! 

A thrill of horror pervaded the crowd. Some women actually 
screamed aloud. 

Meantime, Emile was kept prisoner in an apartment which had 
once been a dinmg-room, but which was now a waiting-room. 
Uncle Placide, kept at a distance from Emile by a third police- 
man, devoured his nephew with his eyes, and struggled valiantly 
to repress his rising sobs. 

The officer was seated in a chair, and rested his hands upon 
the hilt of his sword and his chin upon his hands, so that his long 
beard was extended far in front of him. 

One must be just even to one's enemies. Now, this officer was 
a rough, but not a bad man. The first burst of his anger over, 
he began to consider whether his own conduct had been all that 
was right, and he honestly recorded a verdict against himself for 
his share in the matter. He would willingly then have put a stop 
to the proceedings, but he could not do so ; it was too late now. 
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Emile's expression impressed him favourably also, and he 
dreaded the punishment that threatened the young man ; whOe 
the idea that he would himself feel remorse all his life, if he 
should be the means of putting an innocent man to death, 
haunted him.^ As the sight of Uncle Placide and his mute despair 
had by this time become insupportable, the officer shut his eyes. 

In the death-like silence that reigned, they could all hear the 

dull thunder of the cannon from Mount Valerien. The echoes 

of which were continued in the direction of St Cyr. It almost 

appeared as if Versailles were being attacked on all sides at once. 

The door of the private room opened ^t last, and one of the 

gendarmes appeared, and permitted the entry of 

the prisoner and his escort. 

The German officer rose at 
once, and signed to the escort 
to remain without. He entered 
the room alone as deliberately 
as if on parade. 

Before the door closed, they 

could p)erceive him bowing low 

to his superior, and then the 

: muffled sound of voices pene- 

' trated through the partition. 

Soon, however, came a noise of altercation and 
irate reprimand, succeeded by a profound silence. The concus- 
sion of the cannon shook the windows. 

Again the door opened, and Emile was led into the presence of 
the lieutenant of police. Placide followed, unopposed, with the 
gendarme. Placide remarked, as the lieutenant stood with his 
back to the chimney-glass, that his head was very bald, and that 
his remaining hair was mixed with grey. He stood very stiff and 
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•upright, with his head thrown back. The junior officer stood as 
stiffly as his chief. 

" No one is supposed to be ignorant of the law." This was the 
chiefs first remark. He was very proud of speaking French so 
well, and repeated the sentence firmly ; and added, ** Particularly 
when it is posted at the corner of every street" 

This statement was intended for the entire audience. He then 
turned brusquely to the prisoner, but could not succeed in forcing 
him to lower his eyes. 

The dignitary blushed slightly, and asked Emile if he knew the 
penalty due to his offence. 

" I do," replied Emile, firmly ; but he would not look towards 
his uncle. 

" It is death 1 '* said the chief, slowly, and dwelling on every 
word. Uncle Placide groaned audibly. 

Emile's lips trembled for a moment— only for an instant, and 
he replied, in as steady tones as before, " I know it." 

"None of your bravado here," said the chief, imperiously. 
**The business is bad enough as it is, without any flourishes. 
Listen ; perhaps, in consideration of your youth — mind, I say 
perhaps^ for I do not wish to excite vain hopes — you will only be 
sent to a fortress for a time. I do not say that they will accord 
you that favour. In any case, you must first apologize to the 
officer whom you have so grievously insulted." 

"Emile, my dear boy, I beg you will," murmured Uncle 
Placide. 

But Emile was thinking of his friends who had been killed at 
Sedan, and was proud to have an opportunity to act in as worthy 
Si manner as they had done. So he again avoided his uncle's 
gaze, and "pulling himself together/' he replied in his most 
courteous manner — 
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" I am extremely sorry that, for my imcle's sake, I was obliged 
to act as I did. But I had no alternative. You yourself, sir, 
would have done as much under the circumstances — ^at leas^ I 
hope so. Besides, I offered the gentleman satisfaction." 

The officer's beard moved, but the officer did not speak. The 
chief passed his hand across his face to hide a smile, perhaps. 
He shrugged his shoulders, and said, calmly — 

" It was all very well to make an offer, which you knew would 
not be accepted. Besides, it was presumptuous to a degree, and 
constitutes a second offence. If you are really desirous to cross 
swords with one of his majesty's officers, it should be upon the 
field of battle, and not in a comer of a meadow. For at your age 
and with your| physique, it were better to fight for your country 
than to pace the streets of Versailles." 

"That is my fault!" exclaimed Placide. "I prevented him 
from enrolling himself. He is an orphan, and under age. I am 
his guardian." 

As he spoke. Uncle Placide drew a paper from his* pocket, and 
displayed it to the chief of the police. 

That dignitar}', having glanced at it, handed it back contemptu- 
ously, and said drily that people could always find a way to fight 
if they wished to do so, and that age had nothing to do with the 
matter. By way of confirming his remarks, he quoted a verse of 
Coraeille, and proved that his French instmctors had earned their 
salary. 

" Courage does not wait upon age," said he, with emphasis. 

Mount Valerien replied to this quotation with a deep growL 

Emile knew Comeille also, even better tlian the German did, 
and it was on the tip of his tongue to retort with, " To conquer 
without danger is to triumph ingloriously ;" but, out of considera- 
tion for his uncle, he checked himself, and was contented to smile 
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disdainfully at the lieutenant of police, to prove to him that his 
shaft had not gone " home." 

For the first time since the commencement of the war, Emile 
had regained all his usual energy. He was delighted at the idea 
of encountering a real danger, no matter what it might be. At 
that moment he was anxious only on his uncle's account. 

Was the lieutenant really angry, or was he playing a part % It 
was hard to say. 

" Don't stare at me so," he shouted with a threatening gesture. 

I regret to state that, at these words the " French officer " was 
completely lost in the "school-boy," so far as language was 
concerned. 

"What's the odds?" said Emile, without moving his eyes. 

The lieutenant of police, accustomed to the polite terms of 
diplomacy, and the elegances of the French language, was com- 
pletely dumbfounded. He threw himself into his chair at the 
desk, and hastily wrote a few lines upon a paper, which he handed 
to the gendarme. 

"Oh, heavens! where are they going to take him?" exclaimed 
Uncle Placide, wringing his hands. 

" To the prison in Rue St. Pierre ; at least for the present," was 

the reply. 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the gendarmes. Uncle Placide 
managed to embrace Emile in the ante-room, but he could not 
speak a word. As the struggle continued, the officer appeared, 
but it quickly ceased. 

The gendarmes took Emile away, as Uncle Placide gazed at 
him in mute despair. He at first thought he would follow his 
nephew, but he discarded that idea. When the door had closed 
upon Emile, Placide walked into the presence of the lieutenant of 
police. 
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"You here again !" cried that functionaiy, with impatience. 

" Will you allow me to visit him in prison?" pleaded Placide. 
-" Let me beg of you " 

" Enough," cried the official, turning away. ** Come back the 
<lay after to-morrow." 

When the poor old man had left the room, the chief turned to 
the officer, who was standing more stiffiy than ever, and said — 

''Lieutenant Herder, on your own showing you are the ag- 
gressor. I beg that you will desire your colonel to put you under 
arrest for fifteen days, at my request." 

Lieutenant Herder saluted, and turning round as if on a pivot, 
departed. 

When he gained the street, he looked about anxiously, and at 
length perceived Uncle Placide, who was painfully making his way 
home. He immediately followed him. 

He overtook the old man without difficulty. Uncle Placide 
looked at him suspiciously, as if expecting another shove from 
him ; but the lieutenant saluted him, and said, at the risk of be- 
ing put under arrest for an extra fifteen days — 

" Monsieur, the yoiin^' man will not be shot nor sent to a for- 
tress. A few days' imprisonment is 
all he has to fear. Chut, not a word, 
they would not let me tell you this. 
I owe you an apology; pray accept 
mv excuses." 

m 

And before Uncle Placide had re- 
covered from his surprise, Lieutenant 
Herder was some imces in advance, 

striding away more disdainful than ever of all mortals, whether 

military or civil. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

UNCLE PLACIDE'S DISTRESS — ^ALPHONSO COMPROMISES HIS 

MASTER. 

During the following fifteen days, Uncle Placide's life was 2. 
burthen to him. He was occasionally permitted to see Emile, 
but sometimes was refused without any reason being assigned. 

When the sergeant of the guard first refused him admittance, he 
did so in such an indifferent manner, that Uncle Placide at once 
came to the conclusion that Emile had been carried away to Ger- 
many, to be interned in a fortress. Suddenly he was struck by 
the terrible notion that his nephew had been secretly shot They 
continually heard of summary executions at Satory. 

He stood motionless at the prison-gate, horror-stricken, and un- 
conscious of the pushing and knocks he received from the passers- 
by and street porters. His hat was knocked off, but he was too 
pre-occupied to pick it up. 

An old workman, whose face was honest, but whose speech was 
rough, seized Placide by the arm, for the poor old man was about 
to fall. He picked up the hat, and putting it roughly on its 
owner's head, said, rudely, " It's all very well, tut this is scarcely^ 
the time to get into such a condition as you are in." 

" They have shot him," murmured Placide, without noticing the 
man's remark. 

'* Shot whom ? " asked the workman, who saw his mistake. 
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" My nephew," replied Fbcide, with a stifled groan. 

" Poor nuji I and to think that I " Here be wrung Plaade's 

hand, and inquired when the execution had talcen place. 

" It must have been last night," replied Placide, catching bis 
breath. " He was in yonder prison for having struck a. Geimao 




officer. I saw him only yesterday as gay as ever, poor fellow! He 
was OS happy as possible. To-day they will not admit me, and give 
no reason for refusing. I have permission to visit him. Ah! to 
think that I have lived to see this !" 

" Wait a moment," said the workman, and placing Placide on 
a bench, he proceeded to question the sei^eant, who brutally 
denied him any information. But he had an obstinate man to 
deal with, and the workman did not stop till he had ascertained 
from the doorkeeper that there had been no execution, nor had 
any prisoners been removed since the previous day. 
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When he had communicated this iDtelligence to Uncle Placide; 
he inquired if he felt well enough to walk. 

" Lean on me," he continued, more gendy. " We will go to the 
chief of the police, and get alt this put right, and procure a written 
order for admission. You must not be left as you are ; you will 
go mad 1 " 

But when Uncle Placide asked for an audience, the chief was 
absent Two hours later, when he again requested an interview, 
he was engaged ; still later, he was at dinner, and must not be dis- 
turbed ; and so it was not till nine o'clock at night that Placide 
succeeded in his object. 

The functionary condescended to remember him, and was 
affectedly polite. It was a mistake, that was all. Uncle Placide 
could go into the i^rison, of course. The lieutenant would give 
the necessary orders, and such a thing would not occur again- 
Emile was quite safe, at least at present 

But the " mistake " occurred many times subsequently, and par- 
ticularly when the Germans had received any bad news. 

As a natural consequence of his want of rest, Placide began to 
feel very weak. From morning to night he was running from 
"pillar to post" to obtain his nephew's release, but without success. 
At length Alphonso's behaviour complicated the affair, which was 
already sufficiently troublesome. 

The descendant of the Moorish kings, whose foolish tumble 
had been the original cause of all this trouble and sorrow, had not 
the least idea of attaching any blame to himsel£ He began by 
pitying Emile from the bottom of his heart, and ended by finding 
fault with him for having compromised his uncle, and with his 
uncle his uncle's valet! 

When he was able to come downstairs he encountered tn'o Ger- 
man orderlies, whose commanding officers lived at the " Melon." 
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Sometimes Alphonso regarded these men as his natural foes; 
sometimes he thought that, supposing that Emile's business should 
turn out unfortunately, it might be as well to be on good terms 
with these Silesians, so he made overtures to them. 

These two warriors had, like Alphonso, a decided taste for 
spirits. This weakness brought them together in the kitchen, and 
voy soon they had no secrets from each other; at least, Alphonso 
had none from his new friends. 

For, of course, they were his friends, and why should they not 
be ? Such good, simple, confiding fellows as they were. They 
admired the rotundity of the descendant of ihe Moorish kings, 
and flattered him so innocently, that at length Alphonso became 
quite a "somebody," and they "fooled him to the top of his 
bent." 

Impelled by his absurd i'anity, and by his wish to shine in the 
eyes of his new friends, Alphonso spoke about his master, his 
wealth, and his influence. He had been in the Government service, 
though he did not look like an official. It was because he was 
charged with an important mission that his master was amidst the 
Germans at all. Alphonso could not say more, because he had 
promised to be discreet. 

Nevertheless, the discretion he boasted permitted him to state, 
with all a drunkard's gravity, that M. Clodion's presence at Ver- 
sailles would one of these days give M. Bismarck " a nut to 
crack." 

The Germans never let anything escape them. Alphonso's 
statement soon found its way to head-quarters. 

One fine morning, a sergeant's guard came to the hotel, and 
asked for an individual called Clodion, 

The individual in question was sadly eating his breakfast, but 
rose from table when he heard his name mentioned. 
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His thoughts immediately flew to Emile, for, of course, this 
military display could only concern him. So Placide began 
to tremble violently, and this was looked upon as a confession of 
guilt So the person named Clodion was commanded to give up 
his keys, and to assist the soldiers in their search. 

Two sentries were posted in the corridor, a third in the court- 
yard, and the rest of the party remained on the first floor. 
Alphonso hastened to the kitchen, and told his new " friends '* 
what was going on. Of course these gentlemen had known it 
all beforehand, but, out of politeness, they manifested the greatest 
astonishment at the intelligence. 

The sergeant was greatly disappointed at the result of his search. 
There were no papers of any importance. Suddenly he uttered a 
cry of joy at perceiving an oblong case, containing maps. These 
were all immediately confiscated. The map of England was also 
seized under the pretext that the National Government was 
soliciting arms from England. The same reason sufficed for 
taking the map of America. The map of Africa also, because the 
French possessed colonies in Ainca ; and the Russian maps were 
added to the pile. 

As the maps were very good ones, and the atlas very handsomely 
bound. Uncle Placide had a vague idea that he would never 
behold his property again. But he did not worry so much about 
the maps, after his fear that the party were the platoon destined to 
execute Emile. 

The sergeant retired happy in his capture, but very much 
disappointed that he had no pretext for arresting Placide. 

When Alphonso entered his room, which had also been ran- 
sacked, he perceived that his flask had disappeared. He consoled 
himself with the thought that it was empty. 

Uncle Placide immediately started off to the prison as usual^ 
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but his heart was beating more violently than it was wont 
to do. 

"My master is very angry," said Alphonso to his friends. 
"Just now he was pretending to be nearly dead, and then he goes 
oGT to the prisoa Between ourselves, be is an excellent man, and 
I do not wish to say anythii^ against him ; but he really ought to 
reflect how he is compromising us I " 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

NOTICE OF EXPULSION — ADVENTURES ON THE JOURNEY. 

Two days subsequent to the events last recorded, Mr. Clodioii 
was summoned into the presence of the lieutenant of police, who, 
without vouchsafing any explanation, gave him a notice to leave 
the town with Emile Charlier within the next four-and-twenty 
hours, under pain of being incarcerated in a German fortress. 

" If I understand you," said Uncle Piacide, " my nephew is 
now at liberty ? " 

" He will be free at four o'clock ; " and taking a paper from hb 
desk, the lieutenant continued, " Where will you go to ? " 

" Havre," replied Piacide, and while the lieutenant wrote, poor 
Uncle Flacide almost fainted for joy. He had been able to bear 
up against trouble, but the sudden reaction was too much for 
him. 

" With whom ? " continued the ofRcer. 

There was no reply. The lieutenant looked up. Piacide was 
fainting in his chair. 

" Krupp," cried the lieutenant, " a glass of water ! " 

As the orderly did not come very quickly, the lieutenant opened 
a door, and disappeared into a dressing-room. In a moment he 
returned with a glass of water brimming fiill. 

Immediately Uncle Piacide had regEuned consciousness, the 
lieutenant put the question again. 
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"With whom?" 

Flacide stated his name and profesnon. 

"Is that all?" 

Fladde mentioaed Alphonso, and his occupation. 

" To-morrow, then, before four o'clock, you must all three leave 
here," said the lieutenant of police, as he handed the paper to 
Uncle Placide. " If not, I will not answer for the conse- 
quences." 

As the dock was striking four, Emile was released. His 
uncle immediately wrapped him in a large cloak, and led 
him to the hotel without speaking a word. He held him \ij 
the hand all the way, and frequently turned to look in his faot 
as if about to speak, but he did not utter a sound; but he 
looked ready to laugh oi cry at the shortest notice. Having 
placed Emile in safety, and made him promise not to stir, he 
went in search of a conveyance once more, for he had been 
seeking one all day without success. His search was still 
unsuccessful, however. 

" We must go on foot, then," he said, as he returned to the 
inn. " I desire nothing better than to stretch my le^," said 
Emile, smiling. *' I have had rather too much sitting latdy. I 
an very frilling ; let us go afoot" 

But this arrangement did not suit Alphonso at all He was a 
very bad walker and shuddered at the idea of proceeding on loot 
to Poissy. Necessity is the mother of invention. So he went in 
quest of some conveyance, and succeeded in making a bargain 
with a peasant of Foissy, whose cart had been impressed for the 
conveyance of fodder. 

Next day at dawn, the three travellers set out in the horribly 
jolting country cart As they proceeded, they met other similar 
carts coming in with supplies, escorted by melancholy peasants, 
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who exchanged glances with their conductor, and shrugged their 
shoulders deprecatingly. 

Now and then a Uhlan would come galloping up, or they would 
meet a patrol of cavaliy. On these occasions the peasant shut 
his eyes nervously, if anyone looked too closely at his horses. 




Uncle Placide put his hand in his pockets all ready to produce 
his "pass," Emile turned his back, and Alphonso, who was 
stretched on the straw at the back, hugged a case-bottle which 
occasionally peeped out of bis coat-pocket. 

The farms appeared deserted, though sometimes they perceived 
some lads tending the horses of the Uhlans in the yard, while the 
soldiers themselves were sitting in the chimney-corner. 

They breakfasted miserably at a wretched wayside inn, and 
could only obtain this scanty subsistence at a rate of payment in 
inverse proportion to the quality of the thick omelette and sour 
wine. Alphonso, by making a descent upon the kitchen, did 
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succeed in obCainii^ a morsel of better food; butas 
it too small to divide, he thoughtfully ate it all himselE 

The cart proceeded very slowly, and the road was very 
moDotODOUJL Conversation, which had never been particularly 
animated, subsided altogether at midday, and the travellers 
resigned themselves to every pitch and lurch of the cart, and to 
gloomy thoughts. 

At length the peasant pulled up at the '^Golden Sun" at Poissy. 
The ''Sun" made some difficulty about receiving the travellers, 
but finally consented to allow them to sleep upon a billiard-table, 
after furnishing a very scanty supper. This was the first stage of 
the journey. 

Uncle Placide was quite upset by fatigue of mind and body. 
Alphonso kept sighing, and yet he had managed to proWde him- 
self with a bolster. Kmile took everything as it came good- 
humouredly, and congratulated himself that this was good training 
for a soldier. 

Quite delighted with this idea, he fell Cast asleep, and his calm, 
regular breathing was very comforting to Uncle Placide's ears, and 
made his own wakefulness more endurable. Perhaps he might 
have slept if Alphonso had not snored so loudly, and Placide 
would have put a stop to that nasal harmony did he not fear to 
awake Emile. So he lay still, thinking of the route for the 
following day. 

Unde Placide was somewhat in the position of a man with 
a cheque for a million in his pocket in a crowded street. Every 
moment such a man would feel for his property, and when anyone 
approached he would feel nervous about his money. Emile was 
Placide's wealth, and so long as he had food, and drink, and rest, 
Placide did not complain of his own need of them. If Emile 
lirere near the German lines, Placide was restless till he had passed 
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through them. He had but one idea — to get him away. All his 
usually cherished habits were upset. He had relinquished all of 
them for the time being. 

But the journey to Poissy, wretched, slow, and disagreeable as 
it was, was pleasant in comparison to the remainder of the journey. 
Any other man than Placide would have gone mad in his endea- 
vour to procure transport If a horse were found after a search 
of many days, it was then necessary to procure a cart ; and when 
that difficulty had been overcome, the driver would refuse to start, 
and was deaf to all persuasions except those of a pecuniary natiure. 
And when they did get under way, they were frequently turned 
back to make way for the German troops. They lodged where 
they could, and ate whatever they could find ; and when they 
could find nothing, they went without eating. Alphonso grew 
thin, and actually lost his cheerfulness. His bottle was nearly 
always empty now, and whenever he attempted to get it replen- 
ished, the innkeepers informed him that the German soldiery were 
such excellent judges of spirits, that they never left any behind 
them. Occasionally, however, he got some horrible liquor, which 
he denominated " cabbage-stalk brandy." 

He was farther exasperated by the imcomplaining manner in 
which Emile accepted all the hardship of the journey ; and as to 
his master, he appeared made of iron to do all he did. 

But the difficulties of the travellers increased rather than dimin- 
ished, when they quitted the tract of country as yet only foraged, 
not occupied, by the Germans. Here there were frequent alarms, 
skirmishes, and the lurid glare of conflagrations, mingled with 
furious cannonadings and bursting shells. The frightened inhabi- 
tants gave currency to the most alarming rumours. Every hour 
Placide was obliged to produce his pass and the certificate of 
Smile's birth. This did not prevent much joking on the part of 
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the Germans when they were good-humoured, and detention for a 
night when they happened to be ill-natured. Uncle PUdde never 
quitted his nephew ; but Emile answered all questions, and su1>< 
mitted to sll the gross pleasantry of the invaders with the most 
admirable self-possession. He had made up his mind not to 
compromise his uncle in the slightest degree 




CHAPTER XLIL 

A SHORT-LIVED JOY IS FOLLOWED BY GRIEF. 

On the afteraoon of the 23rd of November, the three travellers 
made up their minds to leave their baggage behind them, and to 
go on foot to Vernon. They could not obtain a conveyance ** for 
love or money." 

Alphonso limped along, groaning at intervals, but otherwise 
preserving a gloomy silence. Suddenly he seated himself upon a 
milestone, and declared he could proceed no farther. He would 
rather die like a poor abandoned dog than submit to such a 
penance. 

" Take my arm,*' said Emile to him. " Don't think that we are 
going to die in a ditch like that. Come along. Whoop, courage ! 
We must take war as we find it" 

Alphonso only looked at his feet, and shrugged his shoulders in 
reply. 

" Alphonso," said Pbcide, encouragingly, " a little farther on is 
a village. We can sleep there. We need not press on to Vernon." 

This was all Alphonso wanted. With many demonstrations of 
weakness he hobbled on. For two days the flask had been 
entirely empty. This fact, in addition to his fatigue, was quite 
sufficient to explain his conduct 

" It is very curious that we should not have encountered any 
Germans all this way," said Placide to Emile. " Is it possible 
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that ve XTC outside their lines ? We were told that they extended 
as far as Rouen. There is something in all this. Stay a moment," 
he added. " Do I not hear singing in yonder village ? " 

" There is the tricolour flying upon the church tower 1 " ex- 
daimed Emile, clutching bis uncle's ann. And indeed he was 
right ; Uiere was also singing in the village. 

That very day the mobiles of Ardiche had defeated the 
Germans in the woods of Bizy and Gamilly, and the enemy had 
retreated in disorder. The in- 
habitants had pursued them, 
the women and children even 
taking part in the chase. 

So these brave people were 
half-delirious with joy. They 
already began to (ancy the war 
ended, and their native soil free 
again. 

They surrounded the travel- 
lers, clasping their hands, em- 
bracing them, and eagerly inquiring whether they had seen any- 
thing of the enemy on their way. 
" Nothing at all," replied Uncle Placide. 
" I believe," said one great fellow, " that we have driven them 
underground. There are none to be seen. It is all over. Long 
live France and the mobiles of Ardfeche ! " 

" I am also a native of Ard&che i " exclaimed Alphonso, and 
in his enthusiasm he executed a most comical dance. 

" Ah I you are also one of us. Very well. Come along, my 
brave fellow. Friends of our friends are also friends of ours. 
Just come in here, then." 

" In here " meant inside another " Golden Sun," but a more 
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brilliant specimen of the luminary than the hostel at Foissy. A 
number of men were seated at a table drinking. 

" Listen, all of you ! " exclaimed Alphonso's conductor. " This 
man is from Ard^che," and as he spoke he placed his hand upon 
Alphonso's shoulder. 

Immediately every man rose up, and in no time Alphonso was 
lifted upon their shoulders, and carried all round the room. 
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But public favour never carried Alphonso away. He declared, 
even in the midst of his triumph, that he was both hungry and 
thirsty, and that his companions were also similarly afflicted. 
If, therefore, the gentlemen would kindly 

The gentlemen kindly put him on his feet, and in a moment 
the travellers were being entertained at a well-furnished table. 

" This must be a dream 1 " exclaimed Uncle Placide, when he 
found himself seated near a fire, with a knife and fork in bis 
hands. 

" No, no, it is no dream ! " exclaimed a score of voices ; and 
then, by way of proving that it was all real, everybody began to 
relate the events of the day at the same time, so as to keep the 
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Duiatire free from any complicadoQ of details. EveiyoDe had 
been on the field (or said they had), <o they could be credited all 
the more easily. In the midst of all this confitnon, the name of 
a certain Captain Bertrand was frequently mentioned, and it 
appeared that he had slaia a captain of hussais. 

Emile's eyes flashed. Oh, how the lad envied this Captain 
Bertrand 1 

As to the mobiles of Ard^che, what would not Emile have 
given to be one of them. They had fought like regular soldicis — 
like old soldiers, monsieur ; depend upon it, they will be always 
remembered in the country. 

Finally, it appeared that the entire band of a Bavarian regiment 
bad surrendered to a lad of twelve, and the variety of the spoils 
was too great to be enumerated. Such were the themes upon 
which the villagers descanted. 

Two other strangers entered the "Golden Sun." They had 
not seen anything of the enemy, and they took, as may be imagined, 
a lively interest in the conversation. Being pressed for time, they 
only remained halfan-hour, and resumed their journey towards 
Vernon. 

But it is not unlikely that they changed their minds, for, after 
they had proceeded a short distance towards Vernon, they sud- 
denly turned to the left, and hastened in the direction of Blaru. 

Emile and Uncle Placide went up to their rooms. Alphonso 
remained below, indulging in his favourite " lotion " in congenial 
company. " We fought like lions," he kept repeating ; the " we," 
of course including himself amongst the mobiles of Ard^che, and 
his companions re-echoed the sentiment 

At length they all retired to rest, and Alphonso went to bed, 
fully persuaded that he had fought like a lion ; and after many 
ineffectual attempts, he succeeded in extinguishing his candle. 
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Bat he could not succeed in taking off his boots ! So he threw 
himself upon the bed, and slept as heavily as a lion satiated with 



After a time, Uncle Pladde began to dream that Alphonso was 
rapping at the wall ; and the noise at length became so violent, 
that Placide got up, and lit a candle. Hb watch pointed to 
eleven. Some one was knocking at the street-door; no doubt 
some angry and belated traveller. 

When at length the door was opened, there was a stifled cry ; 
some peremptory words were spoken, and then the noise of heavy 
boots ascending the stairs was heard. 

Unde Placide opened his bed-room door to ascertain what 
the noise meant, and found himself face to face with a Prussian 
soldier, who signed to him to dress as quickly as possible. 

Placide, only half-awake, mechanically obeyed, after a vain 
attempt to obtain some explanation. WTien he was fully attired, 
the soldier drove him down to the dining-room, where he found 
Emile, with two or three others, in custody. No one spoke a 
word. The ofHcer in command of the party appeared to be very 
impatient, and kept swearing at somebody who had not yet come 
down. 

At length a loud groaning became audible, and Alphonso 
appeared, shoved along by a soldier, to whom he kept confiding^ 
in a tipsy way, that he had fought "like a lion." 

The officer now gave the word to march, and the prisoners 
were conducted to the yard of the village school 

The whole surprise had been so well and rapidly executed, that 
the villagers were all captured in half an-hour. The conquerors 
of the previous day hung their heads, and had not a word to say. 

The court-yard was partly lit up by the torches. At a word of 
command, the prisoners were hustled and thrust into line. A 
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death-like silence reigned amongst the men, which was only 
broken by the lamentations of the women and childrea 

"You have fought without displaying any unifomi," said the 
officer, without preamble. " Do not deny it ; you were boasting 
of it only a few hours agOL My duty is to have you all shot ! " 
The prisoners looked at each other, and trembled. 
" How many are there ? " demanded the officer. 
" Fifty." 

"Five wilt do," he muttered. Then aloud, "My duly is to 
shoot you all; but the German nation, as merciful as it is brave, 
has a horror of shedding blood uselessly." 

The officer might have been very brave ; he was not generous. 
He was fat, and had small, fierce-looking eyes. His spies had 
told him that the mobiles had re-entered Vemon ; so he wished 
to be able to say that he had taken his revenge, and made an 
example, to inspire a wholesome terror amongst the population. 

Having puffed out his cheeks a great many times, as if taking 
breath, he exclaimed in a loud voice, " Attention ! Five of you 
will pay for the rest Schoolmaster, come fonvard." 

The schoolmaster, pale as death, advanced, ready to protest 
his innocence, when the commander told him to fetch a sheet oc 
paper. He soon returned, holding a leaf of a copy-book, which 
trembled in his grasp. 

" Tear that into ten pieces of equal length," said the captain, 
catching his breath. " Do you hear ? " 

The poor sclioolmaster trembled so violently, that the baron 

smiled at him pitifully. He signed to a sergeant, who tore the 

paper as directed. The schoolmaster was relegated to the ranks. 

" Well, now write upon these ten slips of paper the numbers 

one to ten. So ! " 

"The first number drawn," continued the commander, "will 
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represent the first of the five men who will suffer for the rest, 
and the counting will commence torn, him to the left. You 
understand?" 

The sergeant folded up the slips of paper, put them in his cap, 
and shook them with as much indifference as if he were going to 
draw in a fiiendly raffle. 

The captain looked on with evident satis&ction. He rather 
prided himself upon all these little details, which served to prolong 
the tortures of the prisoners. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

A CREAT TRIAL. 

Whes everything was ready, the captain, rising in his stimips, 
cried — 

" A volunteer to draw the lots ! " 

Naturally there was a pause. At length Emile stepped out, 
and, amid a deathlike silence, plunged his hand into the cap, and 
drew forth a slip of paper. 

He had drawn Na 3, and then returned to his place with a firm 
and measured step. 

No. 3, on the lel^ of the captun, vtas the big fellow before 
mentioned. He trembled as if he had received a violent blow, 
but there was no time to remark it. 

" Fall out, No. 3," cried the captain. 

The man stepped forward, took off his cap, and waved it in the 
air, shouting "Vive la France" 

" Count them by tens," said the captain. 

The sergeant began at the place just vacated, and counted, 
pointing to each man as he mentioned the number. 

The terrible digit passed Alphonso and Uncle Placide, who had 
been very nervous, for he was No. 9, and Emile came next 
Emile seized his uncle's hand, bowed to the decree, and hastened 
to stand beside the first victim. 

The third condemned nearly fainted, the fourth laughed ner- 
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vously, the fifth came out of the ranks mechanically, and almost 
unconscious. 

"Silence! "cried the captain, for the reprieved prisoners were 
appearing to congratulate each other. " Silence." Then he gave 
his orders as if on parade. "The five condemned will be im- 
prisoned in the church tower. Four files will mount guard above, 




four below. The others go into the school-room. Fire at 
anyone who shows himself at a window or at the doors. At 
daybreak, haul do\»-n that flag from the tower, and proceed with 
the execution 1 " 

Before retiring, the captain went his rounds, and he was joined 
by the two strangers who had come into the " Golden Sun " the 
evening before, and who now reported all quiet 

When he entered his quarters, fatigued, he found Unde 
Flacide, guarded 1:^ four soldiers, awaitint; him. 
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"What does this mean?" cried the commander. "Why is this 
man not with the rest 7 " 

" The old man pretends that he has some revelations to make 
to you," said the sergeant, bowing very low. 

"Be quick, then," said the captain. 

"I have a pass from the German authorities, " said Placide, as 
he produced the paper. 

"That is not a 'revelation,'" said the captain. Nevertheless, 
he glanced at the paper. "Notice of expulsion," he cried; "a 
fine recommendation, truly. Besides, if you have a pass, you 
have forfeited it by your conduct yesterday. You are just as 
guilty as the others. Take him away, Schuler." 

"Allow me ! " said Uncle Placide, in an authoritative tone. 

The sergeant waited for farther orders, seeing his chief 
hesitated. 

Uncle Placide resumed, very coolly, " My two companions and 
myself only arrived here yesterday evenmg. We had no share in 
the fighting, as can be attested by numbers of the villagers." 

" Nonsense, each of the condemned could bring forward 
hundreds of witnesses, if I would Usten to them. You are 
wasting valuable time. I cannot release you." 

" I do not want you to release us." 

"What i/uyou want, then?" 

"Only one of the unhappy ones sentenced to death — the 
youngest. He is my nephew; he is only a child, though he 
looks almost a man. Even supposing he had — and he has not — 
committed any offence against the German army, his youth would 
be excuse sufficient. The French law " 

" Don't bother me with your French laws or your papers," for 
Uncle Placide had produced the certificate; "age is no excuse. 
Inquire of those who have escaped if anyone will take his place." 
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Uncle Placide's eyes glistened with new light; the blood 
mounted to his pale cheeks ; he drew himself to his full height as 
he replied, " Yes, one of the prisoners will take his place." 

"Who is that Don Quixote?" inquired the captain, with an 
incredulous smile. 

"lam!" 

The captain made a movement of surprise, and looked at 
Uncle Placide more attentively. 

" There is a hero behind that odd-looking exterior," was what 
his eyes plainly said. 

"You wish to make an example," continued Uncle Placide. 
" I resign myself to the dire necessities of warfare, and I do not 
ask you merely to spare my nephew. You yourself have fixed 
the number of the condemned at five. What can it matter if one 
man be substituted for another ? I dare say my death will have 
a greater effect than the death of such a lad as he. I have held 
an appointment under government, sir, and I am a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour ! " 

As he spoke, Uncle Placide threw back his head, and the 
German officer was struck with the nobleness of his gestiure as he 
laid his hand upon his breast 

Perhaps the German was touched, or perhaps he regretted for 

the moment that he was pledged to shoot those five prisoners. 

« 

The soldiers, furious at their recent defeat, were impatiently 
waiting the termination of this conference. 

" It shall be as you wish," said the Prussian officer, bowing 
very politely to Uncle Placide. 

Uncle Placide seized the captain's hand in both his own, and 
said, " Heaven bless you, monsieur 1" 

The other disengaged his hand in an embarrassed manner, and 
turned away his head. 
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" I have one more favour to ask," said Flacide. " Do not let 
my nephew know the truth until all is ova." 

The officer felt more and more uneasy in presence of Uncle 
Placide, and he hastened to put an end to the interview. " Very 
well, very well," he said quickly, and making a sign to the soldiers, 
they led the prisoner away. 

" Stay ! " exclaimed the ofhcei. " Monsieur," he said to Placide, 
"you are a true gentleman, and till to-monow morning I will 
grant you parole. The sergeant will conduct you where you 
please. I do not put you under his care as a prisoner, but I 
place liim at your disposal, to protect you from possible 
annoyance." 

Uncle Placide then departed, and seeking pen and ink, made 
his will. He then wrote a few instructions for Alphonso and 
Combalcuf, and returned to the hotel. 

The hostess and servants were weeping. Placide addressed to 
them a few words of consolation and encouragement, and pro- 
ceeded upstairs. 

Notwithstanding his heroism of spirit, he could not help 
shuddering at the thought of his approaching death, and it was 
not without deep agony that he contemplated his dissolution. 
But he gained courage in prayer, in the hope that he would be 
forgiven his sins by an indulgent Father in heaven. Though 
worn out by fatigue and emotion, he nevertheless resisted the 
temptation to throw himself upon his bed, for fear of not being 
ready at the appointed time. 

Seated with his head resting on his hands and his elbows on 
the table, his thoughts flew, all that long winter night, to those 
loved ones to whom he would so soon be once more united. 

There is no person so securely guarded but that reports of the 
outside world can penetrate therein. About two o'clock in the 
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morning, the prisoners in the school-house were nude aware that 
the elderly gentleman had talcen the place of his nephew. At four 
o'clock, two of them had made their escape. 

Such were the incidents of that November ni^t, to which 
a lowering mom succeeded — a moming worthy of such deeds 
of horror as the light of day witnessed. 




CHAPTER XLIV. 



A DAY or two afterwords, a local newspaper gave all the details 
ot the executbn of the five condemned prisoners, and the 
adminble devotion of Mr. Clodion. 

This account was immediately reprinted by all the papers in 
those departments which were unoccupied by the enemy. A 
pigeon-post carried the intelligence to Paris, where a pictorial 
paper published a very dramatic illustration of the tragic scene. 

The government clerks, dispersed by the whirlwind of war in all 
directions, and serving in various regiments, all read the news, and 
commented upon it as a most extraordinary thing. 

" So ' everybody's uncle ' had a nephew ! " exclaimed the 
practical joker, incorrigible as ever; and he added, more seriously, 
"Where did he Sndsuch heroism, I wonder?" 

The heroism did not exist in the speaker's heart at any rate, for, 
according to his commander's report, the joker was but a sorry 
soldier. 

" He was a man," was the simple testimony of the poor relatioa, 
" and that shows that one ought never to judge by appearances." 

Was he thinking of himself just then ? Perhaps so; for never 
was a soldier of less military appearance, and yet the poor relation 
wore a medal on his breast. 

" He was a hero," murmured the poet *' One of those heroes 
who are misunderstood until — 'Who goes there?'" he cried. 
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He was one of the sentries on the banks of the Loire, and the 
patrols succeeded each other too lapidly to admit of much poetic 
inspiration. So the poet postponed his ode in £ivour of Mr. 
Clodion to a more favourable opportunity. 

The faithful Bertnmd was quite overcome, and ascended to his 




room, whence he letumed, after half-an-hour's absence, with very 
swollen eyelids. 

"\Vhat a miserable wretch that Alphonso is !" he exclaimed, 
when he came down-stairs. "Why did not he take Mr. Emile's 
pbce, instead of letting such a man as master perish P " 

" You would have done it yourself?" asked Mrs. Bertrand, 
looking at her lord and master with admiration. 

" Can you ask such a question ?" replied her husband, as his 
eyes once more filled with tears. 

CombaleuT, pale as a g^ost, came in, newspaper in hand. 

"What an extraordinary thing," said Mrs, Bertrand to him, who 
did not know what to say. 
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" Extraordioary, my dear," exclaimed her husband, violently for 
him, "why so?" 

" I don't know," she replied, shrugging her shoulders, " except 
that, for such an eosy-gcnng and retiring man, it was a very 
extraordinary thing to do." 

" Mrs. Bertrand," exclaimed her husband, eneigetically, "do 
not make me say things which I shall be sony for by and by. 
You did not know my master. I am not at all surprised. It 
breaks my heart; it half-maddens me to think of it; but it does 
not surprise me in the leasL £b, Combaleuf ?" 

" Not at all," replied Combaleuf, gravely and sadly. " It was 
just like him 1" 

Combaleuf, having spoken with trembling lips, turned to gaze 
out of window, but the glass was veiy dim ; he beat a quick march 
on the table-cloth with his fingers. Then, finding that his tears 
were getting the better of him, he abruptly quitted the house. 

Bertrand took up the newspaper, and cried, " I would give all I 
possess in the world if this newspaper report were false !" 

" Who knows," replied his wife, affecting a confidence she was 
far from feeling. "After all, gentlemen who write for newspapers 
do sometimes make mistakes. Do not they? Let us hope for 
the best !" 
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